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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HERE is little news to report from the theatre of war, 
except a few surrenders and captures and rumours 
as to the movements of De Wet, Botha, and Delarey. If we 
fix our eyes solely on tne details of the immediate military 
operations it must be confessed that the results achieved seem 
somewhat disappointing. If, however, we look at the general 
state of South ‘Africa and compare the condition of things 
now with that of six or even four months ago, it must be 
admitted by even the most pessimistically inclined that the 
change for the better is extraordinary. Johannesburg is 
settling down and filling up, and in spite of the clash of 
arms neither the laws nor the mine stamps are silent. The 
waters may still be out, but we are not waiting for them to 
subside, but building, and building well and truly, wherever 
the dry land has re-appeared. Pulling down and building up 
have been going on at the same time, and Lord Milner has 
wisely kept as his business motto, “ Business carried on as 
usual during reconstruction.” 





We are heartily glad to record that the severe and, we fear, 
most painful affection of the heart from which Mr. Rhodes 
has been suffering, has not proved fatal as was at first feared. 
There seems, indeed, a reasonable hope that he may recover 
from the present attack, and if so there is, we believe, no 
reason why he should not still be able to look forward to a 
continued lease of life. It would be hypocritical for 
us to talk as if Mr. Rhodes’s weakness and suffering 
had altered or could alter our view as to the influence he has 
exerted on the public life of the Empire, but we can say with 
all sincerity that we trust that he may not only be freed 
from his present sufferings, which he has borne with 
touching manliness, but that he may be restored to a condi- 
tion of health that will enable him to do better service in 
the future for South Africa. 


It was announced on Thursday that the diplomatic 
representatives of France and Russia had communicated 2 
joint declaration to the Great Powers in which they, in effect, 
give their answer to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. This 
declaration begins by describing that Alliance as concluded 
to preserve the status quo in the Far Haat, and goes on to 
endorse it on behalf of Russia and France because it affirms 
the principles they have always upheld. All the same, should 
trouble arise owing to the aggression of a third Power, or 
through fresh internal troubles in China, which would prove a 
menace to their interests, the two allied Powers reserve the 
right to consider eventually means of ensuring the defence of 








of satisfaction that Russia and France should have spoken 
out plainly. The declaration will make the British public 
understand the nature of their commitments in regard to 
Japan. It is much better to face facts, however disagreeable, 
than to turn one’s back on them and say they do not exist. 


There were serious disturbances last Sunday in St. Peters- 
burg. Two Committees, one of students and the other of 
workmen, joined hands, and summoned the friends of liberty 
to parade in front of the Kazan Cathedral. Great numbers 
accordingly assembled, but wherever a crowd gathered or a 
red flag was seen the police and Cossacks charged, and though 
there was no resistance many were wounded. Hundreds were 
arrested, including several women, the ringleaders will be 
formally tried, and eighty-seven students have been already 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The riots are un- 
doubtedly connected with those at Kieff and Odessa, which 
have recently so alarmed the Governors of those cities that 
they have called out troops. We give elsewhere reasons for 
thinking that the Russian State is in no immediate danger 
from these movements, but they certainly indicate that the 
chronic war between the Government and the educated class 
does not decrease in bitterness, 


The effort recently made in Spain to form a composite 
Ministry or Ministry of Affairs has failed. The Queen-Regent 
has therefore induced Sefior Sagasta, who is old and worn, 
and contemplated a final withdrawal, to resume power with a 
Cabinet in which General Weyler is Minister of War, thus 
securing the Army, and a nephew of his own as Finance 
Minister, who will, it is believed, compromise the fierce battle 
waging with the Bank of Spain and the French financiers 
behind that Bank. Things will not be smooth, however, for 
Sefior Sagasta, for he has admitted Seftor Canalejas into the 
Cabinet as proof that he has not changed his decision to deal 
with the Church, which he requires to reduce the number of 
Bishops, and allow to the State a power of suppressing un- 
authorised monasteries. Seiior Sagasta will now be Minister 
on the accession of the boy-King—he is only sixteen—in 
May, and will, it is hoped, be able to guide him into the con- 
stitutional groove. There are two sets of reports about him ; 
but the best accounts show him a thorough Bourbon, with 
parts, but without much initiative, with a high conception of his 
position as King, and rather imperfect health, 





It is impossible to decide as yet whether the news from 
South China is important or not. A rebellion has broken out 
in Yunnan and the two Kwangs, said to be led by a relative 
of the Taiping leader, and therefore in the interest of the 
Chinese as opposed to the Tartar dynasty. The rebels are 
threatening the capital of Yunnan and some other cities, 
have been joined by many deserters from the Army,-and have 
defeated General Ma, who has sent to Chih-li for reinforce- 
ments. That is the news, and if true it is important, for 
South China is never loyal, is honeycombed with secret 
societies, and contains classes,as the Taiping Rebellion showed, 
which know how to die. But then is it true? It all comes 
from Mandarin reports to Canton, and the Mandarins, being 
the first objects of hostility, are specially liable to panic. 
Still, it took a Gordon to quell the Taiping Insurrection. 





Vienna and Berlin have been greatly moved by a scene 
in the Austrian Reichsrath. In the sitting of Tuesday Herr 
Schonerer, leader of the Pan-German group, concluded a 
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speech protesting against some decision of the President by a 
* Hurrah for the Hohenzollerns, whom God preserve!” The 
cry was repeated by other Pan-Germans, and led to a tumult, 
the general feeling being that it was an act of open rebellion. 
So serious was the impression created that the Conservative 
journals of Berlin, including the semi-official Norddeutsche 
Zeitung, think it necessary to deny all sympathy with Herr 
Schonerer, and to declare that he offends against the great 
Alliance, and only helps the Czechs and other “disintegrating 
elements.” The incident is not in itself of more importance 
than the Irish cheers for Delarey, for Francis Joseph can 
trast his German soldiers; but like that demonstration, it 
indicates, besides great bitterness, a latent ambition. Nothing 
will explode while the Emperor lives, but when he passes the 
Hapsburgs will have a “bad quarter of anhour.” Fortunately, 
tiey have a habit of surviving great shocks. 


The French Chamber on Tuesday voted by 298 to 237 that 
future Chambers should last for six years instead of four. 
Tt is believed that the Ministry, who supported the measure, 
lave secured the adhesion of the Senate in advance; and if 
that is true the innovation is a most important one. It will 
immensely increase the eagerness of candidates, it will prob- 
ably solidify parties, and it will tempt Presidents when dis- 
contented or aware of divergence between Deputies and their 
constituents to exercise their right of asking the Senate to 
dissolve. It will, moreover, tend to economy, the first cause 
of extravagance in France being the tendency of the Deputies 
in the last two years of their mandate to bribe constituencies 
with new buildings, local railways, and costly canals. 
The change seems to be generally approved, though many 
see in it a usurpation of the Constitution-making power. 
There is some truth in that, and still more in the argument 
that the Deputies are always too advanced, especially on 
religious matters, and need the restraint produced by fre- 
quent appeals to the people. It is hardly, however, for 
Englishmen to object either to a Septennial Act or to its 
corollary, occasional resort to Dissolution. 


On Monday the House of Lords engaged in a not very 
profitable debate on the question of martial law,—the 
question being raised by Lord Spencer, who wanted to know 
whether any special directions had been given or any regula- 
tions made with reference to the exercise of martial law. The 
Lord Chancellor in reply declared that if the voluminous 
Reports asked for by Lord Spencer were to be ordered by the 
House, the War Office would be seriously embarrassed. This 
we hold to be a perfectly genuine plea, in spite of Lord Rose- 
bery’s clever debating points as to the common form of 
refusal of the Ministry to give information while the war 
lasts. But all this was perfunctory. The real contribu- 
tion to the discussion was made in a short speech by 
Lord Salisbury. He very appositely quoted the case of the 
American Civil War, and described how the enemies of 
the Government tried to use the Supreme Court and the 
processes of law, for the purpose of obtaining the objects 
they had in view, and how that effort was resisted by the 
dominant party of the time, the Republican party, and 
the Government of the United States, and the justification 
for resisting it was that the war power must be allowed its way. 

They did not talk of martial law, continued Lord Salisbury; it 
was much more simple to talk of war power. “The ordinary 
peaceable machinery by which the State is conducted had to be 
suspended ; soldiers were in the field, battles were being fought, 
and the war power had to be acknowledged as supreme. It 
was acknowledged as supreme. We acknowledge it now 
as supreme in these colonies which are in this unhappy 
state of disturbance. We acknowledge it as supreme in 
order that we may be able to restore peace; but until 
that object is attained we shall not permit those who, 
however unwillingly, we think are fighting the battles of 
the enemy—we shall not permit them by examination or 
cross-examination to bring out any facts which may be in- 
jurious to the Government of the King and foster and favour 
the cause of the King’s enemies.” That is the true view 
of so-called “martial law.” It is an act of war, and only to 
be justified as such. In the Jast resort martial law has the 
same sanction as the act of the soldier who fires at the enemy 
or drives his bayonet into him. This fact does not, of course, 





. . 2 —— 
make it right to be careless in the use of martial law, but it 
must not be forgotten when attempts are made to treat 
martial law as if it could be governed by strict technicalities, 


On Monday and Tuesday the House of Commons debateq 
with a certain lassitude, yet in speeches often full of fury, 
what was really a vote of censure on the Government for its 
conduct of the war. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moveq 
for immediate inquiry into all contracts, whether for remounts 
meat, forage, freights, or transports, and supported his Motion 
in a bitter but somewhat vague speech. Substantially his 
allegation was that £120,000,000 had been expended through 
contractors and middlemen, that in choosing such persons 
favouritism had been shown to certain firms—“for the most 
part naturalised firms ”—whose names always recurred, and 
that in consequence the Government had been overcharged to 
enormous amounts. He dwelt especially upon the waste and 
failures in providing remounts, and upon the great profits 
divided or retained by the Cold Storage Company, and deduced 
from the fact that the name of Messrs. Houlder constantly re. 
appears in connection with transport contracts the conclusion 
that there was a potent organisation behind the scenes pulling 
the wires, rather than an open competition. Indeed, the 
speech leaves on the reader’s mind the impression that the 
leader of the Opposition, though he did not exactly say g0, 
wished to intimate his belief that contracts for the war were 
monopolised by a syndicate of the Jewish firms connected 
with South Africa, and that the War Office for some reason 
had played into their hands. He gave no specific evidence, 
and did not allege that, except as to remounts, the Army was 
ill-supplied, but demanded inquiry upon the grounds of waste 
and favouritism. 


Mr. Brodrick in his reply made great points of the 
absence of any charge of bad supply, and of the necessity 
in distributing immense contracts of choosing firms about 
whose resources there could be no doubt. He declared that 
most of the stories of unfair gains were circulated by dis. 
appointed contractors, and that the charges against the 
quality of the horses obtained were in reality charges against 
the horse supply of the world. The Department was making 
the greatest efforts to employ the best agents, and to inquire 
into remounts now would paralyse those efforts, though he 
earnestly desired inquiry by and by inorderthat the Department 
might be exonerated from unfair suspicions. ‘The meat con- 
tract was made by Lord Kitchener himself in South Africa, — 
was he to be brought back now to give evidence? He 
maintained that never was there a day in the war on which 
any man had gone short in consequence of other than 
local conditions (Mr. Brodrick was evidently thinking of 
the rotten stuff often forwarded to the Crimea), and he 
gave many details of the enormous increase in the work of 
his Office caused by the war itself. For example, there 
were thirteen hundred contracts for forage, and the 
“responsible tenders” for articles required have risen to 
ten thousand a year. There never was so little complaint 
from the troops as in this war. He claimed the confidence 
of the House in his assurance that everything was done 
that could be done, and that inquiry now would only tend 
to the advantage of our enemies. It was a good, plain. 
spoken, statesmanlike speech, 

Mr. Asquith raised the debate on Tuesday to a rather 
higher level, first by explicitly repudiating suspicion 
of any officers of the Army—a_ wise repudiation, 
for the whole profession is getting irritated by incessant 
slander—and next by quoting instances of inquiry while war 
was pending. Some of them were a little old, but Lord John 
Russell had approved Mr. Roebuck’s Motion during the 
Crimean War. He considered that the remount contract 
and the meat contract specially demanded inquiry, and did 
not see why, if it pressed unduly on War Office time, War 
Office officials could not be reinforced. (Would Mr. Asquith 
trust a group of briefless barristers to take the places of an 
overworked Bench of Judges?) And he repeated the state- 
ment, for which we can see no sufficient warranty, that a 
delayed inquiry is no inquiry at all. It could, he said, only 
be made while the facts were fresh and while public attention 
was concentrated on the subject. That might be true if the 








inquiry were into the incidents of the campaign, but is it true 
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of an inquiry into alleged waste for which we shall be paying 
at least during the two years after peace is concluded ? dn 
short, Mr. Asquith brought the Imperialist Liberals into line 
with the Radicals by supporting on non-malicious grounds 
the proposal which they support, doubtless from patriotic 
motives, by malicious arguments. 


Mr. Balfour wound up the debate in a speech of remarkable 


vigour, making, among other shrewd points, one which told | 
heavily on the House, that though Lord John Russell had ap- | 


proved inquiries during the conduct of a war, Mr. Gladstone, 
poth when in and out of office, had condemned them. His main 
objection was to the time selected. If the war was to endquickly 
there was no reason for hurry, while if it was to last another 
three years—a point upon which he had no prophecy to offer 
—then we were still in the middle of a war. The taxpayer 
could not benefit by inquiry now, for the money had been 
spent, while the State would suffer from the paralysis of its 
agents. And then in a peroration of remarkable eloquence 
Mr. Balfour painted the result) which an adverse vote would 
have upon the Army and the Government in any future war, 
when new conditions might require new expenditure, and men 
had been taught that it was better soldiers should starve than 
that a halfpenny a pound too much should be paid for beef. 
The speech evidently affected opmion in the House, for on 
a division the Radical Motion was rejected by 346 to 19l,a 
majority of 155, or nearly 30 in excess of the normal number. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday, during the course- 


of the debate on the war, Mr. Dillon contrived to get himself 
suspended after an angry, not to say ridiculous, exhibition of 
illemanners and ill-temper. A great deal has been made of 
the “scene” in the Press, and we suppose we must record the 
incident as one of the events of the week, but we confess to a 
sense of weariness at the triviality of the whole business. We 
wish, indeed, that the newspapers and the public would agres to 
take no more notice of these scenes than does the master of a 
household when he hears, through the half-opened door into 
the servants’ quarters, the page-boy or the sculiery-maid show- 
ing off by using bad language to the butler or the cook. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of his speech, very properly, 
and without any provocative intent, drew attention to the fact 
that General Vilonel, the head of the National Sccuts, had 
declared that the enemies of their country were the men who 
continued a hopeless struggle. At this Mr. Dillon shouted 
out: “Yes, but he is a traitor.’ Mr. Chamberlain would 
hardly have been human had he resisted the temptation to 
retort: “No. The hon. gentleman is a good judge of traitors.” 
Mr. Dillon, being without his countrymen’s usual power 
of repartee, was only able to fall back on vulgar abuse, and 
after a little wrangle with the Speaker he rose and gave vent to 
what in the circumstances was the preposterously feeble and 
pointless piece of angry rudeness: “Then I desire to say that 
the right honourable gentleman is a damned liar.” There- 
upon, Mr. Dillon was suspended, which is probably what he 
was clumsily aiming at throughout. 


The general tenour of the debate was distinctly favourable 
to the Government. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman began 
by a somewhat shrill protest against the wickedness of 
those who attacked him and his followers,” called them 
Pro-Boers, and impugned their patriotism. Personally we 
have never impugned the patriotism of Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman and his followers, but if their patriotism has been 
impugned it has been their own fault. In this rough-and- 
tumble world it is not every one who will delve for good 
motives below the surface. Those who talk about “ methods 
of barbarism,” give countenance and support to men who; 
like the Nationalists, glory in British disasters, and let their 
public exultation in our difficulties pass without repudiation 
and denunciation, must expect to be misunderstood. The 
Campbell-Bannermanite cannot have it both ways, and get 
at one and the same time the praise of the ardent, uncom- 
promising patriot, and of the man who is so deeply moved 
by moral considerations that he will take sides even against 
his own country when and if he thinks she is not absolutely 
in the right. Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman, and especially to the latter’s declara- 
tion that if the Opposition asked for information and inquiry 
they were met with malignant slanders, was most effective, 
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Mr. Chamberlain dealt also with the suggestion, truly mon- 
strous when coming from men of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s party, that native evidence should not be 
accepted against Boers. After Mr. Brodrick had replied to 
Mr. Lloyd-George in an able, and as we believe, rightly opti- 
mistic speech, the debate drifted into other topics. In the 
end the Consolidated Fund Bill—which gave the occasion 
for the discussion—was read a third time by a majority of 
191 (240 to 49). 


We note with lively satisfaction the announcement made in 
Monday’s Times that the Prince of Wales will hold a review 
of detachments from the various brigades for boys in Hyde 


| Park on Saturday, June 14th. The parade will be limited 


to eleven thousand boys, but these will represent a total 
of some hundred and fifty thousand; and an appeal is 
issued, signed by the Bishop of London, Cardinal Vaughan, 
Lords Chelmsford and Aberdeen, and Mr. Sebag-Montefiore, 
for funds to meet the expenses of transport and refreshment, 
estimated at £3,000. We sincerely trust that the appeal will 
meet with generous support. Subscriptions may be sent to 
“The Treasurer of the Boys’ Coronation Review Fund,” at 
Northumberland Chambers, Charing Cross, or paid to Messrs. 
Barclay and Co., Limited, Pall Mall branch. 


The Standard correspondent, telegraphing on Monday from 
Pretoria, has sent a long and graphic account of the disaster 
to Lord Methuen’s column at Tweebosch. From this it 
appears that the Boers attacked in force just after dawn, 
galloping straight for the rearguard in five lines, in open order. 
The gunners and infantry behaved with admirable coolness, 
and of the mounted troops the Cape Mounted Police and 
5th Imperial Yeomanry showed splendid courage. But the 
remainder of the mounted men forming the rearguard stam- 
peded, exposing the guns of the 38th Battery, which were 
rushed by the Boers, every man being shot down, including 
Lieutenant Nesham, who refused to surrender. Meantime on 
the right flank the enemy had got within six hundred yards, 
and Lord Methuen, after securing cover for his convoys in a 
kraal, galloped back to the guns on the right, and was shot 
dcwn as he rode from point to point encouraging his men. 
Finally, after five hours’ hard fighting, the gunners of the 
4th Battery were all killed or wounded, including Lieutenant 
Venning, the officer in command; and the kraal being un- 
tenable in face of a heavy shell-fire, the British surrendered. 
The Standard correspondent speaks in the highest terms of the 
courtesy and humanity of General Delarey, whonotonly allowed 
Lord Methuen to retain his private waggon and papers, but 
overrode the opposition of a mass meeting and insisted that 
Lord Methuen should be given free passage into Klerksdorp- 


The full text of the Memorial Address on President 
McKinley delivered by Mr. Hay before Congress on the 
27th ult., now published in pamphlet form, is far removed; 
both in spirit and expression, above the level of con- 
ventional eulogium. After a striking exordium on the 
peculiar uselessness of assassination in a_ well-ordered 
Republic, Mr. Hay traces the rise of the late Presi- 
dent to political eminence, summarises his equipment, 
reviews his achievements in the domain of diplomacy 
and economics, and emphasises the lesson of his blame- 
less life, his devotion to his country and the gentle 
unselfishness of his last hours. No passage of this strik. 
ing speech, however, will be read with greater interest by 
Englishmen than that in which, after referring to Mr. 
McKinley's record in the Civil War, Mr. Hay continues :—“ In 
coming years when men seek to draw the moral of our great 
Civil War nothing wili seem to them so admirable in all the 
history of our two magnificent armies as the way in which 
the war came to a close. When the Confederate Army saw 
the time had come, they acknowledged the pitiless logic of 
facts, and ceased fighiing...... We mar admire the 
desperate daring of others who prefer anrihilation to com- 
promise, but the palm of common-sense, and, I will say, of 
enlightened patriotism, belongs to men like Grant and Lee 
who knew when they had fought enough for honour and for 
country.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
RUSSIA AND FRANCE AND THE JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 


USSIA and France, acting in conjunction, have made 

the reply which we felt sure that they would make 

to our Alliance with Japan. They have informed the rest 
of the Great Powers that they mean to stand together in 
regard to future developments in the Far East, and in 
effect declare that if war comes it will be the war with two 
Powers which is contemplatedin the Anglo-Japanese Treaty. 


Of course, this announcement is conveyed in polite terms, | 
> peace. It is often said that we have a great security in 


and is padded out with the usual diplomatic “ common 
form” about the integrity of the Chinese Empire. Russia 
and France, that is, begin by the assurance that the 
objects set forth in the Anglo-Japanese Treaty are 
objects of which they thoroughly approve, and they 
declare their determination to make those objects the 
basis of their policy. They add that “the two Allied 
Governments deem that respect for these principles is at 
the same time a guarantee for their own special interests 
in the Far East.” So far nothing could sound better. 
But it weuld be very unwise to rely too much on these 
diplomatic commonplaces in view of what follows. The 
sting of the Russo-French communiqué is in the tail. The 
last clause runs as follows :—“ Nevertheless, they them- 
selves being also obliged to take into consideration the 
possible eventuality either of aggressive action on the part 
of a third Power, or fresh troubles in China calling in 
question the integrity and the free development of China, 
becoming a menace to their own interests, the two Allied 
Governments reserve to themselves the right to concert 
in such a case means for assuring their protection.” 
This, obviously, can mean only one thing. The third 
Power whose possibly aggressive action is contemplated is, 
of course, Japan. 
Japan, whether by reason of what she deems to be the 
protection of her essential interests or from any other 
cause, gets involved in hostilities, the war will be a war 
with two Powers,—i.e., a war with Russia and France. 
If it comes to war it will be the two-Power war con- 
templated by the Treaty. In other words, the Russo- 
French declaration finally and entirely disposes of the 
fond illusions which have been entertained so widely 
here that, in spite of the Alliance with Japan, there 
was little danger of our being involved in dangerous 
complications. It has been urged that even if Japan 
got into a war with Russia we might feel quite 
secure, because the very last thing the French would do 
would be to come to: Russia’s assistance. They, it was 
supposed, would politely tell Russia that they wished her 
well, but that it would bea cruel kindness to help her, 
and so bring England into the mélce; and therefore, as 
true friends, they intended to stand aside. The Russo- 
French declaration, as we have said, puts an absolute stop 
to all this. It is a clear notice that there can be no 
single-Power war in the Far East. 

Needless to say, we do not wish to express any 
satisfaction of the “I told you so” order in regard 
to this aspect of the question, but we may point out 
that it justifies what some of our readers may have 
thought was too pessimistic a tone in our comments on 
the Alliance. We said when the Alliance was_ first 
announced that we must make up our minds to that 
Alliance bringing with it the possibility of war with 
France, and we pointed out also that the Alliance left our 
foreign policy at the mercy of Japan. Japan, we declared, 
might, and probably would, prove merciful, for Japan is 
governed by prudent and astute statesmen ; but that could 
not alter the fact that we have placed our foreign relations 
—not merely in the Far East, but our foreign relations as 
regards Russia and France generally—at the merey of 
Japan. We contend that the newly-made declaration that 
France and Russia will stand together, and have, in fact, 
concluded an Alliance as regards the Far East directly 
intended to balance and hold in check the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, is a complete vindication of our attitude. We 
may disguise the fact by diplomatic sophistries, and may 
refuse to look at and recognise the fact, but the fact 
remains that we and Japan have ranged ourselves opposite 
Russia and France, and that the will or interests, or let 
us say the necessitics, of other people may some day 


In other words, we are warned that if | 











plunge us into a war which will be fought in the Channel 
and the Baltic. We do not, of course, suggest for a 
moment that the risk of war must never be run if vital 
interests so near home are involved, but we do think that 
such risks require grave thought and consideration. 

We have said, and fully believe, that Japan is on the 
whole likely to be merciful in the use of the power we 
have given her, but it is only right that we should also 
keep before us the possibility that Japanese statesmen— 
who naturally can think only of the interests of their 
own country, and must not allow any other considera- 
tions to weigh with them— may consider that a 
war involving the Alliance would suit them better than 


the financial condition of Japan. Japan is a very poor 
State judged by European standards, and her credit is 
extremely low. In fact, financially, if not actually, in 
great straits, she is very near being so. Therefore, it is 
argued, peace is of capital importance to Japan. She 
must keep the peace because she cannot afford to go to war, 
We wish we could indulge in these soothing reflections, 
Unfortunately, however, all history shows that financial 
embarrassments have never prevented a nation going to 
war. On the contrary, they have often served to urge 
nations into war as an escape from their material diffi- 
culties. They could not be more pressed for money than 
they are, and they argue that war with its thousand 
chances may solve the situation. This risk is certainly 
not decreased when the embarrassed nation is allied with 
a very rich nation. Japan must know that the first act of 
the Alliance, if war ensued, will be for Great Britain to 
guarantee a large Japanese loan, and so enable Japan to 
make the best use of her military resources. Not to supply 
Japan with money with both hands—provided we got in- 
volved in war—would be most foolish. If once we are 
fighting side by side with Japan it would, indeed, 
be the most economical thing we could do to supply 
Japan liberally with money, for we know that her 
skilful, diligent, and honourable organisers would make 
good use of it. But the clear-sighted and_ patriotic 
Japanese statesmen see that as well as we do. They 
know that war while it lasted would necessitate some- 
thing very like a common purse by means of direct 
subsidies and guaranteed loans. We do not, of course, 
for a moment suggest that these considerations will 
weigh with the present Japanese Government, but still 
Japan is a Parliamentary State and subject to Parlia- 
mentary crises. In any case, the fact that the tempta- 
tion is there is one which ought to be taken into 
consideration if and when the poverty of Japan is 
pleaded as a guarantee for peace. 

There is another matter connected with the Alliance 
which is worth noticing. People often talk as if Germany 
would be sure to take our side if complications arose 
under the new arrangements in the Far East, and 
imagine that though Germany is not actually bound, her 
interests would draw her into the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. In view of this supposition, listen to the words 
of the Times correspondent at Tokio :—‘ What Japanese 
statesmen say of the event is that it restores the 
balance of power in the Hast. The alliance of Russia 
and France is not more certain than that Germany's 
interests in Europe preclude her from opposing the 
former Power in Asia. For all practical purpuses, there- 
fore, Russia, France, and Germany form a Dreibund in 
the Orient, and if Germany’s action at Kiao-chau and 
Russia’s in Leao-tong and Manchuria throw a sinister 
light upon their Chinese policy, the united procedure of 
these same three Powers in 1895 suggests that they are not 
likely to consider Japanese interests seriously in any emer- 
gency.” In view of this, we feel little wonder on being told 
by the same correspondent that the Japanese were greatly 
surprised on many grounds by the formation of the Alliance. 
“The chief source of surprise to the Japanese, however, is 
that England could be induced to take such a step.” 
We must add, of course, that the surprise is said by the 
correspondent to have been occasioned not by any notion 
of the Alliance injuriously affecting England, but 
because the Japanese did not believe we could be so bold 
and prescient. We are, however, glad to borrow the 
words as they stand. We are even more surprised than 
the Japanese that England could have been induced to 
take such a step. 
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THE DEBATE ON CONTRACTS. 


T is quite natural and quite right that the Opposition 
I should make the most of any financial blundering in 
the management of a war to which a majority of them are 
-, different degrees opposed. ‘The weak point in every 
= he waste it causes, and when, as in this case, the 
magnitude of the war was not foreseen, the waste is sure 
to seem even shocking to those who disapprove it. Had 
the Opposition, therefore, stated their case as strongly as 

ossible, denounced the unbusinesslike character of | the 
T rangements they thought wasteful, and demanded a 
solemn pledge of full inquiry the moment the war was 
over, the sympathy of the thoughtful would have gone 
with them, and they would have given just the check to 
extravagance which in war time is always necded. Their 
methods, however, have been so bad and s0 ill-advised 
that the country has ceased to sympathise, and will 
endorse the crushing vote by which their main proposal 
was on Tuesday night rejected. That proposal—to hold 
the inquiry now—was clearly indefensible, and this for 
reasons other than those upon which the Government 
mainly relied. It is not only that officers already over- 
whelmed with work must have been paralysed by an 
inquiry which would have involved enormous masses 
of detail; that indispensable men, including Lord 
Kitchener—who himself concluded the Cold Storage con- 
tract —must have been summoned home to explain 
their motives, or cross-examined by Commission in the 
presence of fighting armies,—a really ridiculous suggestion ; 
and that every soldier in the fighting-line would have 
been set discussing the prices of his supplies; but there 
was real danger that the machine would stop. The 
engine-drivers would practically have been placed on trial 
for their lives before the station was reached. No one 
who understands the constitution of our society or the 
tone of the House of Commons can doubt that from the 
moment the inquiry opened the whole War Office would 
have felt that it was upon its trial, that its interest in 
every other matter would have been extinguished, that the 
war itself would have seemed a trivial affair compared 
with the grander question whether this or that sub- 
department or this or that individual had condoned cor- 
ruption or foolishly permitted waste. The quarrels, the 
recriminations, the doubts, the efforts to remove doubt, 
would have been endless, and would have been fatal, first 
of all to that “ brotherhood,” as they call it on the Conti- 
nent, without which an army is a jointless machine, and 
then to every kind of efficiency. If there is waste, resolve 
to stop it, and punish it; but it is not while his guests 
are arriving that a wise host puts his household on trial. 
He puts up with the waste, if he has any brains or temper, 
for one more day at least. 


war is t 


This demand was simply foolish, and was perceived 
by the country to be such; but the Opposition made 
another mistake, which it is more difficult to make quite 
clear. The English are a businesslike people, but they are 
nevertheless apt to be bewildered by large figures, have, in 
fact, something between a suspicion and an awe of them. 
To tell them that Messrs. Blank have made millions is at 
once to make them suspicious of Messrs. Blank and of all 
who dealt with them. The Opposition have not been 
above availing themselves of this weakness, and have 
bandied about stories of millions made in contracts as if 
the millions proved the immorality. They forget that the 
profit on a great transaction must always seem a great 
profit. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, for instance, states 
that the expenditure on contracts has been £120,000,000, 
and then is horrified because millions have been made by 
contractors. But even 10 per cent. on £120,000,000 is 
£12,000,000, and great contractors who have to stake not 
only their own fortunes, but those of their business allies, 
on vast and complicated operations in which failure is 
visited with intense opprobrium are rarely content with 
that percentage. They onght to be, say the quasi- 
patriotic journalists, or with 3 per cent., because the 
interests of the country require that display of self- 
abnegation. Is not that, to put it plainly, nonsense akin 
to the demand that no charitable undertaking should be 
taxed? It amounts to this, that great contractors, 
besides paying all their heavy taxes, should subscribe the 








they, any more than anybody else? Well then, say 
the critics, employ smaller men. Are smaller men content 
with less proportionate gain? We will leave any business 
man in England to give the answer. ‘The plain truth, the 
very disagreeable truth, is that enormous transactions, and 
especially transactions which are at once enormous and 
hurried and of vital importance, can only be undertaken 
by men with great command of capital. If the little men 
take the contracts, they either scamp the work, or they 
underlet till nobody is responsible, or—and this is the 
regular course—they go to the capitalists and ask to be 
“financed.” The capitalists thereupon “ finance” them, 
that is, lend them great sums at short notice, and having 
to encounter a double risk, the risk of their money and of 
the little man’s incompetence, they charge twice the profit 
they would have asked if they had been directly respon- 
sible. Then, it is said, let the Government do its work 
for itself, feed its own armies, breed its own horses, main- 
tain its own transport service in readiness. That is a 
practicable alternative if the country will bear the frightful 
cost of keeping up efficient establishments with nothing to 
do against the arrival of emergencies. But the country 
will not bear it, will not, for instance, keep up a fleet of 
vessels fitted for conveying scores of thousands of horses 
when the horses are not required. No Department can be 
so maintained that it could dispense with contractors, even 
if it were sure that millions would be saved in an 
emergency, and it is very doubtful if they would be saved. 
The Department could not find gentlemen sufficient to do 
the work, and the rougher agents it would appoint in a 
hurry would rob worse than any contractors’ agents do, for 
this very definite reason. The contractors dare pay their 
agents in proportion to the money passing through their 
hands, and the State dare not. Imagine the scene in the 
House of Commons if Mr. Brodrick proposed to pay 
anybody £50,000 for controlling the expenditure in three 
months of twenty millions! Mr. Pierpont Morgan would 
think that rather mean pay. 

Is it the deduction, then, that in war the State must 
necessarily be plundered? ‘To a certain extent that is the 
bitter truth. A class have a monopoly of the means of 
feeding, moving, and supplying great armies, and when 
those things must be done, and done without twenty-four 
hours’ failure, they will insist on being largely paid. 
Louis XIV. had absolute power. Napoleon had absolute 
power and the greatest brain for the purpose in 
Europe. Both tried to stop overcharges, both failed 
utterly, and both fell back on the iniquitous device 
of letting the contractors overcharge, and then plunder- 
ing them of their gains. War will never be waged 
cheaply except through requisitions; nor will its inferior 
employés, who are not paid either in distinctions or in 
fame, ever refrain as a body from seeking profit. What 
the State can do is to pay liberally for special, and, 
above all, hurried, work ; punish agents for malversation, 
not with dismissals but with sentences of penal servitude ; 
and insist with the rigour of private dealers that every- 
thing paid for shall be “up to sample.” That, after all, 
is in war the first thing to be sought. The food, the 
horses, the forage, the transport, the clothing, the arms, 
everything should be so good that the armies have always 
their full power, and can terminate war without un- 
necessary delays. It is time which in war really empties 
Treasuries, and the way to economise time is to see that 
every soldier has the means of using all the potential 
efficiency that is in him. ‘The Government has secured 
that efficiency, though doubtless at excessive cost; and the 
House, in supporting it and so placing efficiency first, has 
made one more exhibition of the cool businesslike sense 
which Englishmen approve. 





THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


W® wish that some day when there is comparatively 

little business before the Cabinet Lord Salisbury 
would read to his colleagues the eighteenth chapter of 
Exodus, beginning at the thirteenth verse. Such reading 
would, we believe, convey a lesson much needed by a certain 
number of our Cabinet Ministers. In that chapter is laid 
down with a clearness and precision which no subsequent 


millions they would have made by other employ- | writers on public affairs have ever bettered the true prin- 


ments of their capital to the war. Why should ' ciple of civil administration. It will be remembered by our 
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readers that when Jethro came to visit his son-in-law 
Moses, and saw how the whole of Moses’ energy ‘was occu- 
pied with the details of administration—* the people stood 
by Moses from the morning unto the evening ’—Jethro 
felt constrained to protest strongly against so capital an 
error in organisation, and asked Moses why he was so 
continually immersed in the details of his work. Moses 
replied: ‘‘ When they have a matter they come unto me, 
and I judge between one and another, and I do make 
them know the statutes of God and his laws.” In an 
instant Jethro put his finger on the weak spot in the 
administrative system of Moses. ‘And Moses’ father-in- 
law said unto him, The thing that thou doest is not good. 
Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou and this people 
that is with thee: for this thing is too heavy for thee ; 
thou art not able to perform it thyself alone.” Jethro 
went on to suggest an improved organisation. Moses, 
he pointed out, must be content to lay down general 
principles of action—“ Thou shalt teach them ordinances 
and laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must 
walk, and the work that they must do’’—but the details he 
must leave to subordinates. ‘“ And it shall be that every 
great matter they [the subordinates] shall bring unto 
thee, but every small matter they shall judge; so shall 
it be easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden 
with thee. If thou shalt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able to endure, and all this 
people shall also go to their place in peace.” Like a 
wise and prudent statesman, Moses accepted the good 





a 
thing goes wrong there is the answer ready: ‘It cam 
before you yourself, sir, six months ago, and you decide 
it.’ But though people do not like to take responsibility 
and will avoid it if possible, they can, of course, be made 
to take it. It is only a question of organisation. And ag 
all persons of experience in affairs will admit, being oblige 
to take responsibility is a great educator. The official 
who is obliged to take responsibility improves ; the officia] 
who is allowed to divest himself of it deteriorates. Heng 
all good administrative organisers strive to cultivate the 
taking of responsibility by subordinates. But it wij 
perhaps be said: ‘Granted the effort to involve him 
how is the chief to protect himself from getting 
immersed in detail?’ Our answer is that he must make 
a firm stand at the very beginning. He must refuse abso. 
lutely to settle points of detail, and if and when they arg 
brought to him he must resolutely push them back with g 
—‘Take this away. It ought never to have come to me, 
1 won’t look at it even, much less decide it. It must bg 
settled in the office.” Of course, such an attitude will at 
first cause disturbance and difficulty, but it will very soon 
work out satisfactorily. His determination will become 
known in all the branches of the office, high and low, and 
men will say throughout the Department ; ‘It is useless to 
try the chief with this point. It’s the sort of thing he won't 
look at for an instant. So we had better settle it our. 
selves at once, and not risk being censured for having 
hung it up.’ In this way the big questions gradually get 
sifted out, and they, and they only, are brought to the 





counsel of Jethro, and we read that in future Moses 
refrained from interference with details, and occupied 
himself solely with great affairs. “The hard causes they 
brought unto Moses, but every small matter they judged 
themselves.” 


Looking at the way in which public business is conducted 
in a great many, possibly in a majority, of our State Depart- 
ments, we cannot doubt that Jethro’s advice is far too 
much ignored, and that a reminder of this, the cardinal 
principle of good administration, is very greatly needed. 
Our Cabinet Ministers far too often wear themselves away 
with details and have no energy left to bring to bear upon 
the greater problems and “hard causes.” It is no doubt 
far easier to point out the mistake in other people than for 
the individual to avoid it. Everything in a public office 
conspires to immerse the chief in detail, and he must be a 
man of iron will, or else of singular prescience, to resist 
being overwhelmed. It is often said, indeed, that 
the permanent officials deliberately take pains to 
drown the chief in detail. They want, like all 
human beings, to have their own way, and accordingly 
the moment a new Cabinet Minister comes to an office 
of detail like the War Office or the Admiralty every 
sort of question of detail is presented to him for 
decision. The unfortunate statesman, eager to know his 
work thoroughly at first hand, begins heroically to deal 
with these details, and in an instant is up to his neckin them. 
In most cases he never manages to crawl out again, but 
spends long daysand nights splashing about in the dismal 
pool. But the man who is thus immersed is necessarily a 
poor and untrained swimmer, and soon gets his eyes and ears 
full of water. Meantime the experts whose business it is to 
swim in the official tank guide him just as they will. This is 
the theory often put forward of how and why the Cabinet 
Minister gets immersed, but we do not give it any credit as 
regards the motives of the officials, except in very rare cases. 
Officials are not so Machiavellian as that, and the greater 
number of them would scorn absolutely to use any such 
means of “ keeping the chief in order.” In our belief, the 
explanation of the undoubted fact that the chief is always 
in imminent danger of being swamped in detail is far 
simpler. The chief is swamped because his subordinates 
do not want to take any more responsibility than they are 
absolutely obliged to take. It 1s a law not merely of 
public administration but of human nature that a 
man will never decide a matter on his own responsi- 
bility if he can possibly avoid doing so by laying 
the final decision on some one else. Smith says very 
naturally: ‘Why should I run the risks which go with 
the final decision, if I can get some one else to accept those 
risks?’ Accordingly he does his best to pass the question 
on till it comes to the Secretary of State in person. If 
his decision can be obtained, then every one below sits safe 
and happy, secure from all possibility of blame. If any- 





| will be merely a method of “sampling” 


statesman at the top. No doubt occasionally he will 


| suddenly ask for the details on a minor point, but this 


the general 
efficiency of the office, and will not be done from any 
desire to settle details per se. The principle remains in. 
violate that the chief will only consider and decide the big 
problems. 


We feel that some apology is needed from us 
for thus apparently attempting to teach our statesmen 
the way to manage their own business. Our excuse 
for having the impertinense to speak so unreservedly 
in regard to persons on the official Olympus, and 
to dare to counsel Cabinet Ministers is the general 
acceptance of the proposition that public affairs should 
be managed on business lines. But if this is 
admitted, then most certainly Cabinet Ministers 
should adopt the advice which Jethro gave to Moses, 
for it is the rule of all great and successful businesses 
that the man at the top does not and will not occupy 
himself with detail, but deals only with the big 
problems. Go to the head of some great business concern, 
and you will probably be surprised at the depth of his 
ignorance of his own business. He appears to know 
nothing about it, and if he is questioned on this or that 
detail he has always to send for a clerk or a manager to 
ask how or why a thing is done and ought to be done. It 
is ten to one, if for any reason a matter of detail is gone 
into, that he will be told that this or that change of detail 
was made a year ago. But he does not put down this 
ignorance to remissness on the part of his subordinates or 
carelessness on his own part. As long as the matter was 
really one of detail he thinks it most natural that it was 
decided without any reference to him. He may even say 
or think, ‘I wonder why they did that’; but as long as it 
was a matter of detail he leaves it to those whose business 
it was to decide the point. ‘‘ Business principles,” indeed, 
may almost be said to resolve themselves into the cardinal 
principle stated by Jethro. They rest, in the last resort, 
on sifting out the great matters from the small, and 
letting the great matters alone go to the chief. When- 
ever a chief has decided a real matter of detail—we 
do not say a matter that looks small, for matters appa- 
rently small are often very great—he ought to feel he 
has had an ill-spent day. The consideration of the 
matter of detail has almost certainly excluded the con- 
sideration of a really big question. Again, the man 
who is worn away with the consideration of details is 
not fit, mentally or physically, to take the really great 
responsibilities and to do great things. But if this is true 
of business, how much more true is it of public affairs. 
A Cabinet Minister worn away by detail cannot do his duty 
to the State. It is for this reason that we should like to 
see every Cabinet Council opened by the reading of Jethro’s 
advice to his son-in-law Moses. 
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THE RIOTS IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


HE great question as to the internal situation in 
Russia which no one answers, or perhaps can answer, 

but which must be answered before the observer can form 
en accurate judgment as to the future of that vast 





country, is this—Do the peasantry want the land in free- | 
hold, as the peasantry of France wanted it in 17 89, or as } 
the Irish peasantry want it now, or do they not ? If they | 
do not, the autocracy 1s based on a rock,—namely, the | 
loyalty of the mass of Russians who pay taxes and fill up | 
the ranks of the Army; and it can be overthrown only | 
from within,—that is, by a Sovereign who is an ideologue, | 
ora philanthropist, or a man utterly weary of a position | 
worse in some respects than that of a Roman Caesar in De 
uincey’s wonderful description of the Imperator’s powers | 
and liabilities. If, on the other hand, they do want it, 
the autocracy, though far more solid than the old | 
Monarchy of France, rests upon sand which may slip. | 


None of the noisy “ movements ” of which the bideg 
hears, and makes so much, affect bodies heavy enough | 
to cause an overturn of such a weighty mass of power. 
They are like shells thrown at a hillside, or like the little 
explosions of Vesuvius which warn Naples that the 
volcano is not exhausted, but neither menace the great 
city nor prevent the vinegrowers from resuming their 
places on the slopes. Accounts are constantly coming up 
from the great cities of Russia of feuds between the student 
class and the Government, which always display themselves | 

! 





in the same way, and are always in the same way put | 
down and ended. The student class of both sexes, furious 

at some oppression or some “insult,” bursts the bonds of | 
discipline, swarms into the college halls, sings revolutionary | 
songs, distributes revolutionary tracts and posters, and at | 
last makes a ‘‘ demonstration ” in the streets. There is, | 
in fact, a great “barring out,” such as used in the be- | 
ginning of the last century to be of frequent occurrence | 
in English schools. ‘The Government, which has a | 
traditional fear of disorder, because, being all-in-all, every | 
movement seems to ii directed against itself, invariably | 
relies upon the same method of defence, a prompt and | 
unsparing appeal to physical force in its most naked and 
brutal form. The police, reinforced by the doorkeepers, 
who are all its agents and most of them old soldiers, are 
first let loose with their clubs, then the Cossacks with 
their whips, and then, if needful, the Regulars with their 
rifles; the students are charged, dispersed, clubbed, and 
arrested in hundreds. A swift inquiry is held by police 
officials, the ringleaders are sent to fortresses or to 
Siberia, or till recently to the ranks, the remainder are 
ordered to their homes with black marks against them in 
the police books, the parents receive sharp warnings, and 
then for a time there is peace. Sometimes the grievance 
of the moment is redressed, occasionally a tyrannical 
pedagogue is dismissed, but always « demonstration is 
treated as petty treason, to be put down by force. This 
week the lot has fallen to St. Petersburg, and because that 
city is the capital the demonstration and its repression 
have attracted unusual attention; but there was nothing 
unusual in the phenomena reported except this, that the 
artisans showed a disposition, as they have done also in 
Odessa and Kieff, to side with the protesting students. 
That sounds very ominous to citizens of the industrial 
countries; but im Russia the only effect is that the 
force turned out to repress the movement is a little 
heavier, that the Cossacks strike a little harder, and that 
the sentences pronounced will be a little more severe. 
Neither the students nor the artisans have the ghost of a 
chance of securing political results by disturbing order. 
There is not enough of them to resist the police and the 
soldiery, and if there were they have no arms except a few 
revolvers. Irresistible physical force is on the side of the 
Government, and in the great cities would still be on their 
side even if the whole population sympathised with the 
malcontents. All St. Petersburg could not defeat the 
Guard, and the Government if pressed would use the 
Guard as if St. Petersburg were a foreign city. Those 
among us who fancy the autocracy in danger from such 
outbreaks are deceived by their knowledge of the French 
Revolution, and their forgetfulness of the one great 
mystery involved in the success of that awful 
upheaval. In France the forces of the Crown were never 
brought into action. No crowd was ever shot down 





} ‘oe 
and swift resource. 


“in the King’s name.” There never was a moment in 
the whole Revolution when thirty thousand soldiers who 
meant dying could not have checked its course; but the 
heir of Louis XIV., with his army still unbroken, never 
had three thousand to defend him. The reason always 
assigned is that Louis XVI. was incompetent, but the 
real reason must have been that the Court knew it could 
not trust its troops. The Russian Government does trust 
its troops, and uses them unhesitatingly, and while it can 
do that all demonstrations, strikes, émeutes, and insurrec- 
tions must necessarily fizzle out. The Nihilists were 
formidable because they might affect the mind of the 
Czar or his successor, but no insurrectionary organisa- 
tion is. 

The situation would be radically changed if the peasantry, 
bribed by a promise of the land, joined the party 
favourable to revolution, because then the troops could 
no longer be implicitly relied on. They are peasants, 
too, with their fathers’ and brothers’ feelings and desires. 
Some authorities, chiefly in Vienna, say this is happening 
already, and no doubt the marvellous popularity of 


| Tolstoy points to some change of opinion in the villages ; 


but one would like to know if Viennese rumours about 
troops refusing to fire are not derived from Polish sources, 
and if Tolstoy is not worshipped rather as religious re- 
former than as social iconoclast. The peasantry in Russia 
are not readers, and though a few facts circulate very 
rapidly in the spirit shops, philosophic teachings do not. The 
very few narratives which ever reach the surface in Russia 
do not as yet point to any bitter discontent in the peasant 
class. The provinces stricken intermittently with famine 


, do not rise in insurrection. Military service is not resisted 


except by evasion. The few agrarian outbreaks of which 


; dim echoes cross the frontier seem to be directed rather 


against the gentry than the agents of the State. The 


| peasantry are not prosperous, they are heavily hit by the 


general fall in the value of cereals, and we note now and 
again that troops are sent to support the tax-collectors ; 


| but it is not clear that the cultivators attribute drought, 


or low prices, or even their troubles with the tax-gatherers 
to any imperfection in the Monarchy, or that they 
insist that the land is theirs. The evidence may 
be kept back, but if there is much of it some must, one 
would think, reach the thousands of foreign politicians 
and speculators to whom the condition of Russia means 
life and death, and if it reached them some of it wou!d 
leak out. General suffering in any European State would 
directly affect politics; but though Russians are not 
Asiatics, they have in some respects the Asiatic temper, 
which neither in China nor India, nor even Persia or 
Turkey, directly connects misfortune with the ruling 
powers. Famine does not produce revolt, and dynasties 
which perish of a lost battle survive long intervals of 
adversity without their authority being undermined. 
The vastness of the country prevents any general 
diffusion of new ideas, and the Government being 
efficient for repression, a local movement is stamped 
out before it can spread. We may, of course, prove 
to be utterly wrong, for of all peoples the Russian 
has fewest “wires” to the external world; but we fancy 
that as yet the statesmen of St. Petersburg are far more 
alarmed by growing symptoms that the Empire cannot 
meet its expenses than by any dread of resistance from 
below. Even as regards this difficulty, though it is un- 
doubtedly serious, it is possible to be too pessimistic. 
Ever since the Crimean War the West has always been 
hearing that Russia would shortly be bankrupt; yet the 
interest on the Foreign Debt has always been paid, and 
the amount of inconvertible paper afloat has been so 
steadily diminished that in the event of a great war 
the Government could again find in paper money a grand 
The autocracy may be destroyed 
either by bankruptcy or by peasant revolt, but of neither 
is there yet any clear sign. 





LAWYERS IN PARLIAMENT. 
Lhe the hour at which the House of Commons 
should meet was under discussion one obvious 
objection to 2 o'clock was that it would make the 
punctual attendance of lawyers exceedingly difficult. The 
House, we regret to say, was very little shocked at this 
prospect. That men of business might sometimes be a 
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loss it was disposed to admit, but it was pretty obvious 
that it would not be greatly disturbed if the operation 
of the new rule should result in reducing the contingent 
from the Inns of Court to the law officers of the Crown. 
What is the reason of this dislike of lawyers in Parlia- 
ment, and how far is it well founded ?° 

Its main cause, we imagine, is that distrust of 
advocacy which is characteristic of Englishmen. They 
have an immense admiration for it, but they never seem 
quite certain that it is an honest art, or that the man 
who practises it can be an honest man. They do not 
realise that advocacy is but the preliminary of judgment, 
that before a case can really be decided on its merits the 
Judge must be put in possession of all that can be said 
on each side. ‘They rather assume that the truth would 
come out more easily if no counsel were employed, and 
that the reason why they are employed by one side 
or the other is that the worse may be made to appear 
the better case. It does not occur to them, seemingly, 
that even if advocates were as devoid of conscience as they 
suppose them to be, it would not follow that what they 
are in Court they would be in the House of Commons. 
In the House of Commons two very important incidents 
of forensic advocacy are wanting. There is no brief and 
there is no fee. But here comes in the second cause of 
the distrust which advocacy excites. It is commonly taken 
for granted that once an advocate always an advocate. If 
a King’s Counsel adds the House of Commons to the 
Bar, it is because he sees in the House of Commons merely 
an extension of the Bar. Either choice or accident deter- 
mines on which side he will sit, and from that moment he 
looks for his instructions to the Government or the Oppo- 
sition, just as he has been accustomed to look for them to 
the solicitors who employ him. And as to the fee—well, 
fees may be paid in place as well as in money. There are 
posts in abundance which can only be held by barristers, 
and they are graduated to every degree of merit. The 
big men look forward to the Bench; the smaller men build 
their hopes on a County Court Judgeship. To be sure, 
those offices are all in the gift of the Government. But 
then the Opposition of to-day is the Government of to- 
morrow, and in the long run the favour of the party that 
is coming into office may be quite as profitable as that of 
the party which is in office now. 

This whole theory rests upon the preposterous assumption 
that professions differ one from another in the characters 
of the men who are to be found in them. A barrister 
is dishonest because he is a barrister, just as a clergyman 
is pious because he is a clergyman. Fortunately for the 
Bar, the one statement is no more true than the other. 
Men are good or bad in themselves, without reference to 
their professions. There are dishonest advoeates possibly ; 
but if there be, it is only because, being dishonest, they 
happen to have taken up that particular calling. An 
advocate who is wanting in honesty when he is arguing 
his case in Court will, if he is equally tempted, be wanting 
in honesty when he is arguing his case in Parliament. 
But if so, it will not be because he is a lawyer, but because 
he is a dishonest lawyer. When, therefore, we come to 
ask whether the House of Commons is the better or the 
worse for the presence of lawyers, we must dismiss moral 
considerations altagether. Honest men are pretty equally 
distributed over all professions; what we have to inquire 
is whether the intellectual qualities which belong to success 
in the profession of the law are likely to be useful in 
Parliament. 

It is sometimes assumed that a lawyer is unfitted for 
Parliamentary work by the habit he has acquired of 
“getting up his case.” ‘“ No doubt,” it is said, “So-and- 
so made a telling speech, but then it is his business to 
make telling speeches. He knows how to present the facts 
with which he has to deal in the best possible light—he 
would be a poor lawyer if he did not.” This description 
does not seem to us to carry the censure sometimes asso- 
ciated with it. We heartily wish that more Members of 
Parliament were in the habit of “getting up their case.” We 
should then be spared the spectacle too often presented in 
Parliamentary debates of men who get on their legs 
without knowing what they are going to say, or how they 
are going to say it. They speak because their constituents 
expect them to speak, and because, having settled matters 


for getting facts together and putting them in order, theip 
speeches. would be much better worth listening to, and 
give them much less trouble in preparation. . There is no 
reason, in the nature of things, why a Member of Parlia- 
ment should not be able to convey to his hearers the 
reasons which have determined his vote. He must know 
why it is that he finds himself on one side of the House 
or the other, and it is for the most part only the want of 
proper preparation that prevents him from making this 
clear to others. No amount of labour will make a bad 
speaker a good one, but reasonable labour, well directed, 
may make even a bad speaker worth listening to on the 
particular question in debate. The lawyer is at least 
aware that facts are not matters of intuition. They 
have to be mastered and arranged before they can be set 
forth in a way which will serve the speaker's pur. 
pose. He has been accustomed to get up his brief, 
and when he is no longer provided with one beforehand 
he knows that he must make it for himself. In this 
respect he should be regarded as an example, not as a 
warning. Habit and training have taught him to pay go 
much respect to his hearers as is involved in not giving 
them the first ill-arranged sentences that come into his 
head. The House of Commons would be a gainer if 
more speeches were delivered under the influence of this 
restraint. There is too much of that untutored eloquence 
which only serves to make it plain that the speaker does 
not know what he is talking about. 


There is a second advantage possessed by lawyers which 
is sometimes of great value in Parliament. They are not 
afraid of experts, and the fear of experts has sometimes a 
very paralysing influence on the ordinary Member. He 
knows that he is profoundly ignorant of the question on 
which he will shortly have to vote, and he welcomes the 
appearance of a man who has the details of it at his 
fingers’ ends. He must be right in following him, or even 
if he be wrong he will be wrong with a reason, and that 
is better than being wrong from sheer ignorance. Conse- 
quently the ordinary Member is apt to give himself up 
into the hands of the expert, and the more conscientious 
he is, the more anxious to vote on the merits of the 
question and not at the bidding of his leaders, the more 
hopeless his slavery becomes. It is here that the presence 
of lawyers is of real value. They are not in the least 
afraid of the expert; they have seen too many of them. 
They can recall case after case in which the expert 
evidence seemed to leave no loophole of escape,—cases in 
which the jury had evidently made up their minds when 
the plaintiff's witnesses had been heard, cases in which 
Parliamentary Committees had almost expected the 
counsel on the other side to throw up their briefs from 
sheer inability to answer their opponents. But they can 
also‘recall the change that has come over their own clients, 
or over the hastily convinced jury or Committee, when the 
experts on the other side had had their turn. They 
remember how each conclusive explanation was matched 
by one equally conclusive and quite different, how the facts 
on which one expert relied for the proof of his position 
were used by another to establish the precisely opposite 
position. They remember, too, what a different spectacle 
the expert presented in the examination-in-chief and in 
the cross-examination,—how often in changing from one 
cages to the other his boldness gave place to timidity, 

is certainty to hesitation, his contempt for his opponents 
to a nervous anxiety to show that his contention was at 
least as probable as theirs. Recollections such as these 
are very well calculated to destroy any undue reverence 
for merely technical knowledge, and it is, to our mind, a 
real gain to legislation that the House of Commons should 
contain a fair share of the men who possess them. 








THE UNPOPULARITY OF YOUTH. 
HEN Carlyle wrote that “not the least admirable 

quality of Bull is, after all, that of remaining insen- 
sible to logic,” he was thinking, perhaps, chiefly of the attitude 
of the nation to the Corn-laws. “After all arguments and 
shadows of arguments have faded away from him 
nevertheless Bull still shakes his head.” The “logic-arrows” 
are unheeded; the slow mind takes its own undeviating 
course. The “insensibility to logic” of which Oarlyle wrote 





with the Whips, they do not like to upset their arrange- 
mept», If they had something of the lawyer’s capacity 


shows itself, of course, in other affairs besides politics. 
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Among those whose business is soldiering, for instance, or 


farming you find the same reluctance to adopt new methods, 
logically proved necessary. But it is not only new methods 
which are disliked and distrusted. New men are disliked 
and distrusted, often illogically, even more. And what is 
the nature of their offence? Why is it, to put the question 
more plainly, that youth is unpopular? For it is unpopular. 
It may be a curious fact, but it is a fact that young 
men, especially young men of promise, are, generally 
speaking, disliked. And most illogically — because they 
cannot help being young, and because the “fault” of being 
oung is so easily and mercilessly cured—what is thrown 
in their teeth is their youth. Is there any one single reason 
which can be assigned for so common, and yet, after all, so 
petty, a resentment ? Probably not. But we believe that 
among a host of small contributing causes—many of the 
big phenomena of life being made up of pettinesses—there 
is a very simple main explanation. It is not, however, 
perhaps the first which would occur to the inquirer trying 
to get to the bottom of things. 


In trying to get at a main explanation it is often con- 
venient to begin by ruling out, if you can, or so far as 
you can, one theory after another. What, then, are the 
first ready answers with which you will meet if you ask 
why the young man of promise, or perhaps of more than 
promise, is unpopular? .We will take first the view of 
the average man who, in answer to the question we have 
asked, goes on the ground that a man to be worth any- 
thing must first have proved himself. He is not going to 
trust a young man who may have won his spurs, but has 
never “handled the big battalions”; he will not, in short, 
tuke a leap in the dark.. But you clearly want an answer 
explaining more. Such an attitude as that would account 
for only distrust; it would give you no reason for dislike, 
All that is necessary if you take the line that you 
prefer tried men is to pass over the others; you 
need not dislike them as well... We go on, then, to 
the man who suggests that the real reason why youth 
is unpopular is “the fear of the coming generation.” A man 
suddenly realises, that is, that his own youth is over; that he 
has not very many years left before him in order to complete 
his life’s work, or in order to obtain a position for which he has 
long been toiling; he looks round and sees a man of twenty- 
five in almost as good a position as he, or gaining on him 
hand over hand, perhaps even passing him, and he suddenly 
becomes afraid. Like Solness in ‘The Master Builder,” he 
hears some one saying, “Give me a chance!” And then 
“all the rest will come clamouring after him, and will 
shake their fists at me and shout: ‘Make room—make r6om 
—make room!’ Presently the younger generation will come 
knocking at my door.’ But that does not give us a com- 
plete answer either, In the first place, only a small pro- 
portion of men who have reached a certain age can be said 
to “fear” the competition of young men. Most men 
believe in themselves and their own methods; they 
are content to believe that on the whole they have 
done as well as their opportunities have allowed them 
todo. They do not even grudge a little extra good fortune, 
such as the accident of birth into a high position, to others, 
realising that everybody cannot have everything. Nor, for 
that matter, is the unpopularity of youth confined to 
those who might reasonably fear that youth might dis- 
place them. Youth, paradoxically enough, is unpopular 
with youth. There is no one in the world more apt to 
say to the young man: ‘I suppose you think you are 
everybody. Do you seriously believe that you know better 
than So-and-so and So-and-so, years older than you arz?’ 
—than another young man. Is the ultimate cause, then, for 
which we are seeking merely jealousy pure and simple? That 
also is not a complete, as it is certainly not a satisfying, 
answer. Jealousy is undoubtedly a contributing cause. It is 
certainly true that the young man of promise will always find 
some one who is jealous of him; but he will not find every 
one jealous of him, and so disliking him. The juvenile 
nonentity, for instance, cannot be said to be “ jealous” of the 
young man who has just scored a second or a third success in 
the House of Commons; but he still dislikes him. If he 
talks the young man’s success over with his friends he begins 
by trying to find fault: he compares him with the older men 





! 
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whose names have been familiar to him from his boyhood, 
always to the young man’s disadvantage. If he is reminded 
that Pitt was Prime Minister at twenty-three, he answers that 
it was a long time ago, which is perfectly true. The idea of 
a Prime Minister of twenty-three to-day would fill him with 
the utmost incredulity and anger. His is an illogical atti- 
tude, of course, for there is no cogent reason why “ Pitt the 
Boy” should not come again. But the anger that the idea 
would arouse is the point to notice. 


That brings us to what seems an inevitable conclusion. 
On the whole, as we have said, we are inclined to think that 
what we have called “the unpopularity of youth” is not 
wholly, or even in the main, due to the fact that inex- 
perience is distrusted, or that the younger generation is 
really “feared,” or that success provokes jealousy. Youth 
is “unpopular” because the young man who is conspicu- 
ously successful in departments of life in which success is 
usually achieved only after many years causes the average 
mau real and considerable mental trouble and annoyance. 
In the first place, he is an exception, and men do not like 
exceptions. The average man likes to feel that about any 
given subject he can have fixed ideas, fixed standards by 
which he can compare, and fixed principles by which he can 
work. The successful, or probably successful, young man 
annoys him by upsetting his calculations and compelling him 
to think afresh about a subject over which he thought he had 
made up his mind. He gets a notion at the back of his head 
that, let us say, it is good that a Prime Minister should be 
of a certain age and have a certain record to his credit; or 
that the best leaders of troops in the field are to be found 
among men from forty onwards. Suddenly some one suggests 
to him the question whether perhaps young So-and-so, who 
has already shown exceptional capacity in dealing with this 
or that piece of business, is not really every whit as good 
as, and perhaps better than, the men in whom power is now 
vested,—in fact, whether he is not the man wanted for the job. 
Naturally, the man questioned is puzzled and probably annoyed. 
‘Who is this young man?’ he asks himself. ‘Ishe really more 
capable and trustworthy than the older, tried men I know ? 
What have Ito go upon ? Ishean exception oris he not? Am I 
not, perhaps, after all, being merely bamboozled by tinsel and 
charlatanry ? Why does this young man keep on insisting 
on his claims? Why should I have to think out all these 
questions all over again? Why should I be bothered with 
the fellow anyhow?’ And soon; he is really irritated, and 
he dislikes the man who irritates him. It is all perfectly 
natural and intelligible, and the young man, of course, if he 
comes out of the ordeal by question unscathed, has the more 
upon which to congratulate himself. But it is not only 
because he is, or may be, an exception that he causes annoy- 
ance. He cannot, in the nature of things, have proved his 
worth on every point, which older men may have done. If he 
has been able to attract partisans on one question, still they 
do not know what he thinks about other questions. Even to 
his partisans he causes thought and trouble; by those who 
are not partisans, but are merely conscious of a new influence, 
he is regarded asa nuisance. ‘I have made up my mind; I 
do not want to listen to anything more.’ ‘But you shall 
hear me.’ That is what the matter stated in brief comes to. 
It is, of course, an illogical attitude for his listeners to adopt. 
They ought logically to be grateful to the man, whoever he is, 
be he young or old, who is clearly doing what in him lies to 
serve their interests and the interests of their country. But 
they are not grateful; they areirritated. ‘He may be right; 
nay, he has proved himself right; his logic is unimpeachable. 
But he annoys us.’ That is the secret of his unpopularity. 
Bull, irritated by the novelty of him, “still shakes his head.” 





WHERE THE BIRDS COME FROM. 


\ HEN the birds begin to come back it would be ex- 

tremely interesting if they could tell us where they 
have been and what they have been doing. Until lately many 
quite common birds of summer disappeared not only from sight 
but from knowledge, or at least were only traceable during 
the months of winter by vague reports and rumour. Even 
now, after the attention of travellers and naturalists has been 
directed to the winter whereabouts of the birds that leave us, 
very little has been noticed of their ways of life when in their 
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winter quarters. This time must to most southward-flying 
birds be the time of rest and refreshment which equips them 
for the annual double perils of their lives,—the flight to the 
north, and the dangers and toil of rearing their young. 


Africa is now known to be the winter home of probably the 
greater number of our summer birds, as it is of the greater 
number which visit Europe. But it is probable that a large 
proportion of the former do not join the great bird caravan 
which flows up the Nile Valley in the autumn and comes 
back in spring. It is not the nearest road, nor does it 
lead to the nearest iand of summer. No one can identify 
our swallows, or distinguish them from those of Russia 
or Germany. But the chances are that most of the 
birds now on their way to our fields and woods come 
from Western Africa by way of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
over Spain, France, and so across the Channel. As the 
Sahara diverts the bird stream either to the east 
west, though some go through the Aures Mountains to the 
oases in that desert, it is natural that the greater number 
which cross at the Straits of Gibraltar should go westwards 
and southwards, and spend their winter by the head- 
waters of the Niger, or the streams and palm-groves of 
Senegal, and the warm and steaming rivers which flow into 
the Atlantic south of Cape Verde. These happen to be 
regions in which practically no Europeans live, and where all 
the birds of Britain might winter unnoticed by any curious 
amateur or diary-keeping naturalist. There the road into 
Central Africa is open, and either by that route or by the 
Nile some of our birds actually make their way to South 
Africa as far as Natal and Cape Colony, returning again in 
spring even to the northern parts of Europe. 


or 


The Rock of Gibraltar is an ideal spot from which to note 
the arrival of the birds from Africa on their spring passage. 
It is not such a general resting place and “cross roads” as is 
Heligoland, but standing as it does at the narrowest point 
in the Mediterranean, it forms one of the jetties at the birds’ 
crossing place, while the neighbourhood of Tangier is the 
corresponding pier of this invisible bridge. For five seasons 
the arrival of the birds was very carefully watched by Colonel 
Irby, who published his observations in the fine illustrated 
volume on “The Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar” 
(London: G.H. Porter). He also acquired the notes of a French 


naturalist, M. Favier, who lived for thirty years in Tangier. | 


The notes, both of M. Favier and of Colonel Irby, give us 
something more than a glimpse, not only of the arrival of the 
birds which mean to settle for the summer in Spain, but of 
what we never see, and very few people ever realise to be 
taking place when they do see it, the passage of the birds 
mid-way on the journey from Equatorial Africa to England. 
Some, the swallows, for instance, drop detachments probably 
along the whole line from North Africa to Sweden. Some 
stop at Tangier, some at Gibraltar, some in Spain, some 
doubtless along the French coast; others come to England, 
others go on still further. There is every reason to believe 
that it is the same pair of birds which stays each year at its 
usual nesting place. 
they do stop, except free will. What can there be in the mind 
of one swallow hatched last year which takes the little bird to 
Seville, while another will not be content till it reaches 
Christiania ? 
pass the Straits from Africa to Europe in January and 
February, returning in September and October to join those 
which have remained at Tangier to nest. Then they all go 
further south for the winter.” Where they go he did not know, 





| and interesting birds, 


Yet there is nothing to stop them where 


i 
finished as early as February 23rd. Others keep coming 
across till the middle of April, probably the birds bound 
for the far North. That carnivorous birds should need to 
seek a warm winter residence is somewhat surprising, 
Yet we have two migratory falcons, the hobby and 
the merlin, while the osprey and the honey-buzzard 
are also birds of passage. The two last are necessarily 
so, for the osprey needs open water to fish in, and 
would starve if it remained for any time where the inland 
lakes were frozen (though it would find food all the year 
round on our sea-coasts), and the honey-buzzard, feeding 
largely on wasp larvae, soon finds that food is running short, 
The hobby is to some extent an insect-feeder too, but hardly 
more so than the kestrels, most of which spend the winter 
here. The hobby seems to come to us across Central Europe 
from the East, and also from the West African region, where 
it is found in the Canaries, Morocco, and Algeria. It ranges 
quite down to Cape Colony and returns very late in the 
spring. In this country it does not nest till June, and js 
not seen at the half-way house, at the Straits, before the 
beginning of May. There, too, is the crossing place of the 
honey-buzzards and the kites. It would seem that the former 
leave England and the North for two distinct “ objectives,” 
Those which touch in Norfolk, probably on their way from 
Scandinavia, move on across Brabant by Valkensvard, where 
they are often seen, and then down the Rhone Valley to the 
Nile, while a few pass over the West of England and go to 
Spain. Very few of these birds now nest in England, but 
they are seen crossing the Straits of Gibraltar in large flocks, 
“The honey-buzzard is to be seen in swarms during the 
spring migration,’ Colonel Irby writes. “This extends over 
some twenty days, being at its climax about the eighth of 
May. ..... When they have once passed the water the 
passage is made in gyrating flights of eccentric circles, some- 
times very high, but often within shot of the ground.” We 
have seen no record of the precise winter haunt of these large 
It is possible that the buzzards which 
enjoy a summer diet of wasp grubs spend their winter in 
eating white ants and tropical insects. ‘There is no physical 
limit to their power of flight and no natural barrier broad 
enough to stop them. Kites also cross the Straits in great 
numbers. They are among the typical birds of Spain, though 
very few now come north of the Channel. The flocks of kites 
regularly pass over from Tangier in the spring and return to 
Africa in the autumn. What is their ultimate destination 
for the months between their going and returning is not 
certainly known, though some of the black kites migrate ag 
far south as Madagascar and South Africa. 


Among the earliest migrant birds to arrive in England is 
the dapper little wheatear. These have already been seen at 
the time of writing on the downs of Sussex and the South 
Coast generally. They have come from a litle sonth of the 
Equator, probably not vi Spain, for they are not recorded 
as crossing the Straits of Gibraltar in any numbers before 
April. The chiffchaff is the first arrival commonly seen 
inland, and often comes before the wheatear. On the rocky 
coast of the Lizard, close behind the cliffs, there often lie 


‘little hollows full of mossy old trees, primroses, and violets, 


M. Favier says that “ great flights of swallows | 
| wall of cliif. 


but they are now said to be found all over Africa in mid-winter. | 


“The Moors say that it offends God to kill a swallow as much as 


it conciliates Satan to kill a raven,” says M. Favier, “and that, | 


as swallows and storks were inspired by Allah for the destruc. 
tion of flies and noxious reptiles, the birds are entitled to ask 
the protection of houses and town walls, and that any one 
who injures them must he a Kaffir and not a true believer.” 
The evidence of the watchers at the Straits shows that when 
migrating over land in the spring birds do not make the pro- 
longed flights which they do in the autumn. The swallows, 
for instance, do not take a single flight across Spain to 
England, but move on, like troops coming up the line of 


communications. The first birds reach Gibraltar as 


early as January, and the particular tribe which hails from | 


the Rock soon begins to build. Nests have been scen 





and redolent of spring, though not a hundred yards away the 
wind is dashing Atlantic rollers into spray which tops the 
In these sheltered bowers the chiffchaffs may be 
seen creeping in the hazels, or resting after their overnight 
flight across the sea, every now and then breaking out into 
a few notes A few chiffchaffs are believed to 
remain in Cornwall, but many of the others, in advance of 
modern fashion, have always gone up the Nile for the cold 
seuson, and wintered as far south as Abyssinia. They probably 
also pass down to the West African region, for chiffchaffs 
cross the Straits of Gibraltar in great numbers, and very 
early. there in February, and these, if 
they continue their journey northward, may be among 
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Some arrive 


the birds which reach us early in March. The willow 
wrens do not come till April. Why these birds should 
be later than the chiffchaffs it is quite impossible 
to guess. Some of them have spent the winter only 


as fav distant as the South of France, while others are 
believed to pass right through Africa to Cape Colony. The 
euckoo makes almost as long a migration flight. In Asia it 
goes southwards to the Philippines, and from Europe it 
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crosses the Equator, and penetrates to the valleys of Upper 


Natal. It would be interesting to know whether it utters its 
song there, or whether this is kept for a breeding note only, 
which’seems to be the case from its comparative silence to- 
wards the end of its summer stay here. The wryneck or 
euckoo’s mate, whose note is one of the familiar sounds of early 
spring, visits for the cold season the provinces of Kordofan, 
on the East, and Senegambia, on the West, of Africa, but 
certain authorities deem it probable that some go no further 
than Algeria. They do not seem to cross the Straits of 
Gibraltar in any number. Why they should choose another 
place of passage is a question open to much ingenious con- 


jecture. 





THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
VII.—THE GUN. ° 

JY OTHING in science is more fatal than the possession of 
IN “fixed ideas,” and no occupation of man is more prolific 
of them. For men pursue science more often in the hopes of 
capturing by a coup de main some general principle or deduc- 
tion which has dazzled them than from any love of the slow 
siege-work of premise and particularreasoning to which Science 
alone will yield her citadel. All the world is athirst for 
truth, dying for it in the karroos of error, but strange tricks 
are played with the eyes of men in these straits; cold pools 
and cascades appear beckoning irresistibly in the empty 
air, and the dry lips pant on for mile after mile whisper- 
ing thankfully, “There is water at last!” sucking in 
greedy anticipation at a mirage, at a fixed idea which can 
give no life because it is itself but a lifeless phantas- 
magoria. How many philosophies have worn themselves to 
death labouring thus across the sand after errors, beautiful 
philosophies and beautiful errors, keeping their beauty, 
perhaps, for thousands of years, yet forced, like poor 
Ayesha, to die at last all the more hideous and wizened 
because their ugliness has lived so long and falsely beneath 
a fair exterior. A lie, like a flower, may be exquisite, however 
poisonous; one may lose oneself in its loveliness so long as 
one does not suck at it for honey, for there is nothing in its 
gorgeous life but death and corruption. All of which is 
evidence of some sort that in pursuing even the most reasoned 
science men must resign themselves to the thought that they 
may be floundering after nothing at all. The science itself 
may be a “fixed idea,” gigantic and wrong, a very Pied Piper 
to the children of men, leading them out with pleasant music 
into the mountains, and vanishing for ever with its innocent 
dancing prey. Science is no timid quarry ; men who hunt her 
must take care that they are not hunted themselves. Like 
the buffalo of the Deccan, she may fly in apparent terror into 
the thicket, and crouching there, will spring upon and gore 
to death the ardent sportsman who dashes in expectantly 
after. It is probable that in the divine scheme she 
was never intended to be “reduced into possession” by 
man at all. Knowledge itself was but a by-product 
of Creation, produced by a misapplication of the great 
formula, apparently unforeseen, if one dare say so, even by 
God Himself. And who can doubt that the perfect co-ordina- 
tion and systematisation of this forbidden thing is for ever 
forbidden, and that the great primeval accident has been per- 
mitted to endow the speculations of mankind with nothing 
more than liability to perpetual accident? Science has 
obviously no finality ; its end is invisible, and may be totally 
erroneous. We have learnt a little truth at least about this 
search for truth, that its proclaimed ends are as often as not 
mirages. And one refuses to accept as safety the beginning 
and middle of theories of which the end, for all one knows, 
may be destruction, as the sagacious elephant on a dark 
night-march will jib until Doomsday at the mouth of a bridge 
whose farthest span he suspects, though he cannot see, has 
been carried away by the flood. 

Having thus successfully, I hope, destroyed the reader's 
faith in preconceived notions, it is time to descend from the 
cloudland of generality to the clear valley of particularity ; 
and here, in the very middle of the plot of ground set apart 
for the cultivation of the science of war, we come upon the 
squat, sober little form of the gun, a science in himself, and, 
alas! hitherto also a “ fixed idea,” full of error to most of the 
men whose business it is to study him. And how he has been 
studied; every part and aspect of him, every potentiality, 








every disability, every record of his past feats in war, 
every future feat which prophecy could assign to him, are 
they not all chronicled in tomes so bulky, in monographs and 
reports of lectures so innumerable, that the average young 
man running to read is fain to run away again after one look 
at the battalions of book-covers which guard the science of 
the gun? That science had apparently reached as much 
finality as any human speculations could; the gun itself was 
more perfect than any human creations have any right to be, 
and more sufficient than the philosophy it served; which is 
the way with the instruments of philosophy, telescopes being 
more complete than astronomy, and battleships than naval 
tactics, Man is a tool-making animal, and makes them so 
miraculously that a simple beast of the field might be excused 
a wonder whether he does not sometimes invent uses for 
them afterwards! But his limitations are shown in the very 
perfection of his implements. Were the manipulation of them 
as consummate as their manufacture, man’s knowledge would 
surround all causes as with a ring-fence, which is the for- 
bidden, impossible thing. 


So the gun itself is well-nigh perfect; if not the pattern in 
the British Service, at any rate the best pattern in the world, 
which the British Service might have had for the asking. 
And a word as to that may not be out of place, though these 
columns are no proper lists for the everlasting tournament of 
bores, internal pressures, gas checks, and obturators which 
renders a conversazione of artillerymen a regular “Irish 
night” of controversial ballistics, pneumatics, and all other 
“ies” in their deadly pharmacopeia. The best gun is, 
of course, better than one not so good; but the Transvaal 
War has by no means, to my mind, issued final instructions as 
to the comparative merits of the field-pieces which fought 
each other across the kloofs. It is the fashion to say that we 
were outgunned because the Boer weapons smote our troops 
at ranges exceeding the outside limits of our powers of reply. 
This is true enough; but the projectiles of the Dutch field- 
pieces able to strike at these long ranges were small and in- 
effective, often paltry, and every soldier knows the excellent 
tonic value of useless shells on the morale of the shelled. 
The “high-velocity” gun so admirably manipulated by the 
State Artillerymen was a nasty little weapon, but whole rows 
of mere “nastiness” would be unable to stop, or even shake, 
the advance of determined and equally “nasty” infantry 
soldiers. The question seems to be, then, that between a gun 
formidable at medium ranges, like our own, and one com- 
paratively futile at any, though capable of striking at im- 
mense distances, like the 3in. spitfire of the Boer Army. 
Both characteristics can be vouched for, for the army of 
Natal was shelled as often by the one weapon as the other; 
and it was a common remark after a crack in the air that 
seemed to rend the rocks beneath, and a rush and a splash of 
lead tearing the earth as the white squall tears the Mediter- 
ranean, “That's one of ours!” a prophecy invariably borne 
out when the shell-case with its broad arrows and its Arsenal 
numerals bounded and jangled itself to rest within reach of 
any one curious enough to pick it up for examination. They 
say, do the experts, that our shrapnel has but a small “cone 
of dispersion.” That may be, but on the word of a practical 
experimentalist, if it is little, like an oyster, it is remarkably 
good. 

As to the heavy artillery—the naval monsters on our 
side, the long Frenchmen on the other—here again there 
is much to be said of patterns that will not be said 
here. Both were very big and very terrible, roaring like 
great lions on the hunt at each other from the peaks, 
hurling their ponderous steel caskets of unspeakable 
death at each other, smothering each other and the tiny 
soldiers far beneath, so tiny that they hardly seemed to call 
for so much quaking of earth and air. The mobile gun of 
position is the new boy in the school of war, and the battle- 
field has gained in grandeur from his great grim presence and 
his deep voice calling from the mountain ranges to the valleys. 
He is a fine creation, Pythagoras’s music of the spheres; the 
grandest conception that ever flamed in a poet becomes intel- 
ligible to men who are not poets when a number of great guns 
are singing their evening chorus across the country from their 
lonely eyries; the song of the whirling spheres must sound 
something like that if one could only hear it as Pythagoras 
heard it. The long guns ure solitary giants, and like a hill 
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to themselves, if possible, to shout from in the daytime, on 
which to sleep at night, sheeted and anchored down, and 
guarded in their majestic slumber by a company or two of 
humble little infantrymen. They are fine fellows altogether ; 
but as to their tactical value, the Transvaal War has taught 
us but little after the first surprise of their presence in the 
field at all is over. They were often useful, sometimes in- 
valuable, and occasionally a nuisance; but it is not easy to 
legislate at once upon their possible performances in theatres 
of war more normal than the South African veld. Both 
camps and marches, to be undisturbed, must be made further 
from the enemy; or if unavoidably within seven miles of a 
hostile big-gun embrasure, the former must be strongly en- 
trenched, and the latter performed in open order. <A projec- 
tile which kills at eleven thousand yards must be respected, 
even if it hits but once in a thousand times, for, like the 
terrible little tailor in the fairy tale, it may claim “seven 
at a blow,” and that for the flies is an uncomfortable 
and disconcerting possibility.** On the other hand, few 
European countrysides, still fewer European atmospheres, 
and probably no European armies will allow of a range of 
vision of the distance named, so that possibly Leviathan will 
find himself automatically relegated to his old réle of gun of 
position, the “heavy father” of the military drama, and will 
no doubt ruminate regretfully upon those haleyon days in 
the pellucid air of South Africa when he frolicked as a field- 
piece and coursed about the grassy stage as spry and handy 
as any “junior lead” in the cast. 


So much for the tools themselves; it is less with them than 
with the spirit which manipulates them that our interest lies. 
Great Tubal-Cain, their father, need not be ashamed of them, 
nor of their guiding spirit. The latter would be something 
to his mind, for, grand old artist that he was, he loved to wrap 
his plain implements, his hammers and his melting-pots, 
in a cloud of splendid invocation before setting them to 
work, throwing a spell around each, and giving each a soul. 
And our magnificent gunners, in the toils of the occult 
symbolism which has always bound men to wrought metal in 
war, to shields, to claymores, to suits of armour, have un- 
doubtedly invested their charges with a glamour which is 
always as beautiful as it is sometimes dangerous in war; and 
not only they, but soldiers of other arms. The gun! how 
sacred an entity, almost a living body to the careful hands 
which tend it, quite a soul to the minds of its spellbeund 
guardians and fellow-fighters. And the battery! unit one 
and indivisible, perfect in its organisation, unequalled in its 
discipline, the very original and finite One of the military 
cosmos, who shall divide the indivisible, or tear the limbs 
from a living perfect whole? It is to be feared that, like 
the “Black African,’ we have all taken of wood and gun- 
metal, “and of these, cunningly combining them, fabricated 
for ourselves an Hidolon, and named it Mumbo-Jumbo.” 
Dagon fell, and he, too, was a false god and a “ fixed idea.” 
So all false gods and most fixed ideas must fall and be broken, 
more’s the pity, for they are often pretty things, and with 
them the sanctity of the gun and the inviolability of the 
battery. The gun has no soul, or none worth saving at the 
expense of precious human bodies. It must be used with 
boldness; the heavy skid of the fear of capture which has so 
long imprisoned its wheels musi be cast off; capture must on 
occasions even be courted, for there are times when one 
angry, busy piece at close quarters is worth a whole arsenal 
full of guns idle away back with the reserves. Colonel 
Long's débdcle at Colenso, so far from being a folly, contained 
the germs of genius in artillery tactics; the theory was none 
the less correct because any corporal would have improved 
upon the practice. And if a gun or guns in the lawful 
execution of their duty are captured, there must be none of 
that absurd despondency and wounded pride which has 
hitherto attended the mischance, nor must there be wild and 





* On December 22nd, 1899, a shell from Bulwana falling in the Helpmakaar 
Road defences killed six and wounded nine men of the Gloucester Regiment. 
On the same day another shell from Telegraph Hill wounded five officers and 
three sergeant-majors of the 5th Lancers. On December 27th Bulwana again 
scored with one shell, killing two and wounding seven officers of the Devons as 
they sat in their strongly fortified mess ‘dug out.’ On September 8th, 1900, 
the leading company of the Gordon Highlanders, advancing against the Manch- 
berg in column of route, was struck by a heavy shell at a range of seven miles. 
Nineteen men fell, of whom three were killed, sixteen wounded. These were 
all, of conrse, ‘sensation shells,’’ but the ranges were in all cases immense, 
and when the solitary Dutch guns responsible for them are multiplied by ten 
or twents, the 7 ible equipment of a Europeanarmy, it will be impossible to 
ignore the heavy gun a8 « tactical factor in future caimpa 
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disastrous attempts to win them back. Let them 
generals, and you gunners, who fought them fairly ang 
squarely to the last, will be docked your evening rum if you 
hang your heads any longer at the loss of your loves! 

And the necessity for the subdivision of batteries in action 
into groups of two, or even into single guns, has been forced 
so often upon the priests of the false god by the exigencies of 
the Transvaal War that it has become a commonplace jp 








every intelligent mind but theirs. In South Africa, it j; 
true, battery commanders have got used to it; they no longoy 
see their charges dragged to all corners of a battlefield wit}, 
the pangs of men who are being dismembered ; the anti-yjyj. 
gunner-section crusade died a natural death very early in the 
war, making its last moan upon the precipitous flanks of 
Cingolo. But there are signs that the lesson is in danger of 
an application too particular, that the concession is for 
South Africa alone, and that ultimate truth still rolls before 
the gunner’s mental vision in a mirage of stately unchange. 
able lines and columns of brigade divisions, 

They may be right; ultimate truth is, as I have said, far too 
distant a thing for any man to snatch at and shout “TI haye 
it!” But if actual observation may in some degree answer 
for mental blindness and experience for prophecy, one cannot 
but present certain considerations which seem pregnant with 
truth if truth is not to be born of them after all :— 

(1) That our massed batteries failed against the scattered 

Dutch pieces. 

(2) _ our batteries were numerous, and the Dutch guns 

ew. 

(3) That once at least, at Monte Cristo, a split battery was 

master of the Boer guns, and practically won the battle, 

(4) That in every war one side or the other must do the 

attacking, and that it will probably be ourselves !* 
LINESMAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERING.” 
[To THE EpiroR OF THB “SPHCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, as a life member of the Lads’ Dril 
Association, and at present making arrangements to overcome 
difficulties about a rifle-shooting range for the school which I 
represent, to express my satisfaction at your remarks in the 
Spectator of March Ist, towards the close of your article, on 
“compulsory Volunteering”? I have been hitherto opposed 
to Cadet corps, simply on account of the Cadet tunics which 
I have seen, and my mistrust of the military authorities and 
of their worship of the fetish “smartness ” in this and kindred 
matters.- At one great review before the late Queen the 
Volunteers were compelled to march past without waterproois 
in torrents of rain, utterly regardless of the fact that many of 
these men and boys had to travel long distances without a 
change of clothing. Many became victims of rheumatism 
for life; many suffered the tortures of rheumatic fever; and 
life and strength were recklessly sacrificed to this military 
fetish. Again, on a recent field day at Aldershot several 
were killed and many underwent great and useless suffering, 
not from the heat, for there was no report of any injury to 
either haymaker or cricketer on that day, but from the 
clothing. It was not from the head-dresses, for I had the 
testimony of a friend, who described the perspiration as 
his thick military collar, that several 
“fell out” under the shade of trees. It was simply 
from the clothes. You speak truly of “the sensible 
dress of sailors.” Is it not also “smart”? It has been 
proved that when sailors and soldiers have marched in com- 
pany on a hot day not a single sailor “falls out,” though some 
of the soldiers do. It is again proved to demonstration that 
tight clothing not only obstructs the free play of the breath- 
ing organs, and, consequently, the oxygenation of the blood, 
but that it intensifies both heat- and cold. And yet it is 
“smart” for a soldier to be tightly dressed, and all considera- 
tions of comfort, mobility, and health are cast to the winds. 


oozing through 





* It was sometimes amusing to hear for how many deficiencies in our luck 
and tactics the fact of our being on the offensive was made to serve as an 
excuse. ‘The defensive attitude of the Boers appeared to many not only 
abnormal, but criminal, and this unnatural méchanceté was particularly 
alleged as unfair to our artillery! If the Boers had attacked us, in line of 
battle, no doubt we should have beaten them handsomely out of hand, but 
they would have sacrificed even the smal! claim to tactical pkill to which they 


are entitled. 
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I have felt keenly about this subject for years, and have re- 
ceived much evidence about it. An old pupil, a distinguished 
mountaineer, wrote to me that in the “ trussed-fowl” condi- 
tion he could accomplish a maximum of ten or twelve miles 
per diem. When rationally attired, he could walk thirty or 
forty miles over hills. I cannot understand the infatuation 
which has prevailed. Things are now better during actual 
warfare. But surely, for the drill and maneuvres which train 
for it, freedom and quickness of movement, and everything 
which makes for the maximum of exertion with the minimum 
of exhaustion, are matters of the first importance. And, 
while suffering and injury to health and loss of life are in- 
separable from actual war, it is simply wicked, in the face of 
modern physiological knowledge, to bring about any of these 
evils without any reason whatever except inveterate prejudice. 
Till lately it seemed hopeless to fight against this prejudice. 
With the exception of your remarks and some very telling 
words of Sir Herbert Maxwell's in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century, this side of the question has been ignored in all the 
discussions on compulsory service which have come under my 
observation. Here and there, however, there are a few signs 
of the dawn of common-sense. In compliance with a repre- 
sentation from the Lads’ Drill Association, the War Office has 
sanctioned a loose Norfolk jacket and free and open neck for 
cadet corps. But I have only heard as yet of it being adopted 
by one British school. That great New Zealand school, 
Wanganui, has gone a step further. Its Cadet corps, in 
a uniform of grey flannel shirt and short blue trousers, was 
inspected by General Sir Hector Macdonald, who said it was 
the most sensible uniform he had seen. And so it is for 
drill and manceuvres in warm weather, though for our climate 
generally a loose blouse or Norfolk jacket is a necessary 
adjunct. You remark: “ No doubt for the moment the active- 
service uniform of the soldier—a Norfolk jacket and trousers 
—is sound enough, but how long will he be allowed to keep it 
when the war is over?” This exactly expresses my fears. In 
my own sphere, keen as I am to have my boys trained in rifle- 


shooting, and in such military drill as is not obsolete, [ | 


cannot at present see my way to a Cadet corps; I do not 
trust the military authorities, and do not wish to come 
in any way under their thumb. I am a Head-Master of 
forty years’ standing. In my early days I was confronted 
by a similar fetish in my own profession. I was told 
that if I came into school in a light coat, if I did 
not insist on boys sweltering through the dog-days in 
coats and waistcoats and stiff collars, that discipline 
would suffer. The bubble bas been pricked. Yn hot weather 
we do not wear light coats, but none at all, and our throats 
are as free as the sailor's. I have never heard it suggested by 
any one that discipline las suffered or that authority among 
us is less respected or obeyed than if it were perspiring and 
sticky in broadcloth and the superincumbent weight of 
ucademic gown. I have been reminded of the old story of 
the victory of Christianity in Egypt. There was still one 
gigantic idol. It was believed that sudden death would be 
the fate of any one who violated its sanctity, till one day a 
sailor climbed up with an axe in his hand to the head of the 
idol. To the horror of the bystanders, he smote the idol’s 
head with the axe. An army of rats rushed out. And this is 
the end of all old irrational superstitions when they are once 
vigorously attacked. I cannot resist saying that some day the 
fate of military “smartness,” as distinguished from the genuine 
smartness of the sailor or the cricketer, will be expressed 
by the one word “Rats!” Solvuntur risu tabulae. I sin- 
cerely trust that before any form of “compulsory Volunteer- 
ing” is introduced some guarantee will be given that the 
military authorities are converted to the gospel of rationality. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. H. ALmonp. 
Loretto. 





PUBLIC HEALTH AND “COMPULSORY 
VOLUNTEERING.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—If you deal again with compulsory service, it would, I 
think, be useful to refer to Mr. Coulton’s statement that Swiss 
people have told him that if they had not their system of con- 
scription for purposes of defence, they would have to create it 
for the purpose of promoting health. No other reason makes 


me so much desire some such system as the Swiss as that 


given in the marked passage in the accompanying pamphlet. 
For the last twenty-five years I have been talking to members 
of Manchester associations formed for the carrying on of 
work for the community—that is, associations of persons who 
take a good deal of interest in the welfare of their neighbours 
—and I have found that even of these people very few know 


‘how miserable is the condition of the inhabitants of the 


pocrest districts. The guiding classes will never know what 
are the needs of the mass of the people till we have every year 
a systematic examination of all young men. And such an 
examination cannot be made except in connection with a 
system of compulsory service.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. C. Horsratt. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield, 





“Tt isa striking example of the working of the great law ‘to 
him that hath shall be given,’ that while Germany and France 
have rich and poor kept closer together than rich and poor are 
here through the fact that with them both classes inhabit the 
same parts of towns and the same houses, both countries have 
also compulsory military service, which, with great disadvan- 
tages, has the immeasurably great advantage of bringing all 
classes of society together in the service of their common country. 
T am convinced that in no country, where the people are as kind- 
hearted as most English people are, would it be possible for the 
slums and semi-slums of London and Manchester to co-exist .with 
compulsory military service. If for a few years in succession 
young men of the well-to-do classes had to serve side by side with 
young men whose bodies, minds, and souls were obviously ruined 
by slum conditions of life,and they also heard year after year 
that for one such wreck who was just strong enough to be able to 
serve, there were at least half-a-dozen in the same district toa 
much ruined in body to serve at all, then I am sure slums would 
soon be putanend to, And I do not believe that by any other 
means than the adeption of some form of compulsory military ser- 
vice it will be possible to give the rich the knowledge of the real 
condition of the poor, which alone can make a self-ruling country 
resolve that slums shall cease to exist. The introduction into this 





country of the German or the French systems of conscription 
| seems to me to be both undesirable and impossible. But the 
| Swiss, who are as free a nation as we are, and who are much 
| better educated than we are, have a form of compulsory service 
| which imposes very little burden on the people, and which is 


| highly valued by nearly all thoughtful Swiss, because they know 
| that it affords protection against attack by foreign powers, and 
| that it gives excellent physical training, and training in patriot- 
| ism also. The system is well described in a little book by Mr. 
| Coulton, published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,, which costs a 
| sbilling. No one who studies the system can fail, I think, to see 
that the adoption of it here, far from developing what is called 
militarism, must necessarily cause the country to be far more 
careful to avoid action likely to involve us in unjustifiable and 
avoidable war than it has been in the past. The adoption of the 
Swiss system would, in my opinion, form a longer step towards 
real civilisation than we can make by any other kind of action. 
It is, of course, certain that no such system will be introduced for 
many years to come, unless this country meet with disasters, of 
the coming of which there is at present no sign. But we can do 
something, we can indeed do much, towards giving the rich a 
larger knowledge of their poorer fellow citizens, and thus towards 
the removal of the great dangers involved in the existing separa- 
tion of classes, by fostering the voluntary military service and 
training in shooting of young men of all social classes.” 





SOLDIERS’ STOPPAGES, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—One is accustomed to see and pass over in the lay Press 
all sorts of nonsense written about the soldier and his pay, 
but it irks one to come across in a journal like the Spectator 
so misleading a statement as that printed in your issue of 
March 15th over the signature “ Z.” I will briefly set him 
and your readers right upon the main points. “Z” is wrong 
in calling the charges he enumerates “stoppages.” Except 
the charges for barrack damages and hospital diet, they are 
all, technically speaking, regimental bills, and as much 
personal expenditure as an ofiicer’s disbursements for mufti. 
I cannot understand how the acute mind of the civilian is 
invariably at fault in this matter. It is just a question of 
credit. If the soldier, like the clerk or shopman, had every 
day to put his hand into his pocket for odds and ends 
(washing, haircutting, newspapers, repairs to clothing, amuse- 
ments, &c.), we should hear nothing about “ stoppages”; but 
because the soldier is provided with a banker and secretary 
in the person of his Captain, who settles his bills for 
him monthly, an impression prevails that the soldier is 
being defrauded or deceived by a system of “ stoppages.” 
Even the charges for hospital diet and barrack damages, 





though officially termed “ puolic stoppages,” are really no 
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more stoppages than the doctor's bill and bill for dilapi- 
dations usual in civil life. “Z” is apparently unaware that a 
soldier in hospital through injury received in the actual per- 
formance of military duty is not a penny out of pocket while 
on the sick-list. But, as every soldier knows, most men go to 
hospital as a consequence of their own folly, and even there 
clear fivepence a day after the stoppage of sevenpence (not 
tenpence, as your correspondent states) has been levied on their 
pay. Messing allowance is not granted, I may inform “ Z,” 
because the soldier is not “in mess’? when in hospital, and 
therefore has no “mess” expenses to meet. As regards 
barrack damages, your readers ought to be informed that # 
monthly inspection takes place, when the estimated cost of 
replacing articles of Government property damaged or missing 
is charged against the Captain, who in his turn charges his 
men individually or collectively for their dilapidations. If 
such a check on young soldiers, in whom the bump of 
destructiveness is largely developed, were not imposed, the 
barracks or camp would be wrecked by these light-hearted boys, 
to judge from a return now before me on which pokers, shovels, 
gas-globes, sheets and blankets, basins and plates, mattresses, 
mirrors, mops, brushes of all kinds, inventory boards, pails, 
bread-crocks, and soup-cans are among the articles shown as 
lost, damaged, or destroyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PAYMASTER. 

[“Paymaster” seems to us to miss the point. The 
stoppages mentioned by “Z” (who, we may remark, is not a 
civilian, but has been a regimental officer and is a soldier of 
ability and experience) are true stoppages because they are 
compulsory and cannot be avoided by the soldier. What is 
wanted, and what we understand the Government desire, is 
to make an honest offer of “a shilling a day and all found 
and well found.” If this is so, then there must be none of 
the stoppages enumerated by “Z” and excused by “ Pay- 
master” as matters of account.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





VILLAGE RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srm,—As the above subject is one which has received con- 
siderable attention in your columns, I venture to trespass on 
your space to call attention to their financial difficulties, and 
to suggest a remedy in the form of national aid to institutions 
of such great national importance. There are at present some 
two hundred and forty clubs (with either full or miniature 
ranges) affiliated to the National Rifle Association. This 
represents but a tithe of the districts too isolated for Volun- 
teer companies and yet suitable for rifle clubs; that these 
numbers could and would be very markedly increased is 
undoubted were the necessary funds forthcoming to defray 
the initial cost. To this end, and to enable would-be pro- 
moters to gauge the probable cost, I quote the figures of a 
village club of thirty-two members inaugurated last season. 
The range is a miniature one for Morris tubes :— 


Initia Cost, 












& a. d.| . . Zs. d. 
To * Erection of butts........... 611 7 | By Private donation ......0. 1410 6 
» Purchase of two rifles 5 5 0 
», Stationery, printing, &c.... 2 3 11] 
», Affiliation fee to N.B. Asso- 
CIATION .....secrersesersereeee O10 O 
£1410 6 £1410 6 
Worxine Expenses, 1901, 
| 8s. d 
To Wages — instructor and By Subscription, thirty - two 
MOP EOT oecccecosczsstesonessece 519 6 members at 25. 6d.......... 400 
go EIGER. acsccavcvsncssosevensnceoes 0 7 G| ,, + Sale of ammunition........2 4 0 
», Ammunition (6,000 rounds) 410 0| ,, Balance due to Treasurer 
», Sundri sivsouvevennsonyesss: & Be Ae | and supplied by private 
GRR GIO. a cavsscaxessaccesssces 6 511 
£12 911} £12 9 11 


From these figures we may draw the following conclusions :— 
(1) That the inauguration of a club is dependent on private 
generosity. (2) That a club of thirty odd members cannot be 
self-supporting on a subscription of 2s. 6d., which fairly 
represents the limit for the average village labourer. 
Suggested remedies :—(1) We do not yet know in what way 
the National Rifle Association proposes to utilise the very 
generous donation of £10,000 given by Mr. Astor in aid of 
village rifle clubs. May I suggest one way which would 
rapidly increase the number of clubs,—namely, that the 





* The site of the range was presented by the squire of the village. 
+ Remaining ammunition in hand. 


| 
| 








———cinattias 
National Rifle Association should guarantee to defray the 
cost of providing and equipping miniature ranges for bond. 
Jide village clubs of not less than thirty members, charging a 
small rate of interest on the capital expended, making, of 
course, an agreement for compensation in the event of failure 
of the club? In this way the capital could be expended to 
great advantage and yet yield interest. (2) For every efficient 
Volunteer a generous Government gives a grant to the corps 
of £3 10s. (I believe this is the correct figure). Could not 
this be extended on a smaller scale to every efficient member 
of an affiliated rifle club, the standard of efliciency depending 
(2) on marksmanship, (6) attendance at the range,—i.e, 
number of rounds fired annually? The grant might well 
take the form of one or two hundred rounds of ammunition 
per each efficient annually. 

The difficulties in the formation of clubs that I haye 
mentioned are, without doubt,real, and the remedies certainly 
feasible. I have confined myself to broad outline and not to 
detail, and my remarks refer to the miniature ranges, though 
the same would apply on a larger scale to full ranges; yet 
these are seldom within the scope, owing to increased expense, 
of the village club. I am aware that in many villages outside 
help is freely given and the task is an easy one; but there are 
many less fortunate and not blessed with generous aid from 
squire and landlord. That a cause of such great national 
importance should not be allowed to suffer on these grounds 
is my object in trespassing on your valuable space—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. Gordon Wazson, 

39 Moore Street, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 





LORD ROSEBERY AT GLASGOW. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THR “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—In the article entitled “ Lord Rosebery at Glasgow” in 
the Spectator of March 15th there is a passage which seems 
to me to call for some protest. Lord Rosebery has dis. 
claimed personal ambition. Such disclaimer is no doubt 
commonplace, as the article suggests, but in this case can 
hardly, in the nature of things, be insincere. The writer of 
the article proceeds: “If Lord Rosebery has no ambition, 
what is the use of him?” Most people would conclude that 
the writer wished to say that Lord Rosebery ougkt to have 
what he disclaims. Is it, then, personal ambition that keeps 
Lord Salisbury in office? or was George Washington 
juspired by personal ambition? I should not like to think 
so. But the word “personal” which Lord Rosebery is 
reported to have used is omitted in the writer’s comment 
quoted above. Such omission is also commonplace in a 
certain class of forensic argument, but can hardly be called 
honest. The result seems to be that the writer is guilty 
either of a rather shallow piece of dialectic trickery or of a 
most melancholy and discouraging cynicism. The remainder 
of the article would seem to show that it is on the former 
charge that he should be convicted.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Carmarthen. R. M. THomas. 

[As long as it is kept within honourable limits, persona 
ambition is a distinct advantage in a statesman. It ensures 
that he shall have that eager, active, personal interest in the 
conduct of public affairs which makes for efficiency. We 
print our correspondent’s petulant comment, but it requires 
no answer. If he will clear his mind of cant, he will 
see that our plea for personal ambition was inspired neither 
by “melancholy and discouraging cynicism,’ nor by the 
dishonest “dialectic trickery” which he so light-heartedly 
attributes to us.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE “HOTEL CECIL.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Among popular expressions of questionable taste and 
paltry humour there is not one to-day which is meant to be 
more offensive than that which has reference to the members 
of the Premier's family, To the disappointed and the jealous, 
and to politicians not taken at their own valuation, the Prime 
Minister is a Pope with “ nephews,” and is considered a man 
to be making feather-beds for his belongings. But will any 
person who uses the above expression, which has even ap- 
peared in the dignified columns of the Spectator, suggest 
which of Lord Salisbury’s appointments is a bad one? The 
statesmen aimed at and regarded as “nephews” in the worst 
sense of the word are of course the Right Hon, A, J. Balfour 
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MP.; the Right Hon. G. W. Balfour, M.P.; the Right Hon. 
J. W. Lowther, M.P.; the Earl of Selborne; with power to 
add to the number the name of Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., who 
may be looked upon as a “ nephew” without a portfolio. 
Now, Sir, which of the above statesmen and politicians would 
the critic of the “ Hotel Cecil” dismiss, and whom would he 
put in their places? To have a number of very capable 
ak agai for the benefit of the State can hardly be a 
fault.—I am, Sir, &c., R. Sr. J. Corser. 

Pensione Sa. Caterina, Siena. 

[When the unfair and ill-mannered accusation of nepotism 
was originally brought against Lord Salisbury we gave it the 
answer which our correspondent gives above, and asked 
whether Lord Salisbury was deliberately to exclude good men 
from his Administration merely because they happened to be 
related tohim. The talk of the “ Hotel Cecil” is all very 
well as part of the babble of the political auction-room, 
but it has no serious import.—Eb. Spectator. } 





“LAZARRE.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Believe me, I am not at all conscious of having “pianted 
out quite a little shrubbery round ‘Lazarre.’” I purposely 
abstained from giving it any considerable advertisement 
beforehand because the reviewer of your novels seemed 
to object to advertisement (thereby, it seemed to me; 
confusing the functions of critic of literature with those 
of an arbiter of commercial procedure). It is true that 
I did write to you a personal letter proclaiming my faith 
in the book, but that letter was in no sense a public one, and 
could hardly be construed as the “ planting of a shrubbery.” 
Since, however, your reviewer has chosen to refer to that 
letter—it seems to me that the reference can be to nothing 
else—I should really like to ask you whether you think it fair 
in reviews of a book to deal with matters outside the covers of 
the book itself? As I have said, your reviewer has quarrelled 
with my advertisements. Now, I am not at the moment 
concerned to defend the manner of those advertisements, but I 
am prepared to say that if he, or any one else, wishes to 
criticise them, the place for such criticism is not in the notice 
of the wares advertised. To mix in this way cabbages and 
baskets is not fair to the author, who, it is as likely as not, 
had nothing whatever to do with the offending advertise- 
ments. As another example of the kind of review against 
which I protest, and protest strongly, I should like to refer 
you to the review of Mr. E. W. Hornung’s “ Peceavi” that 
was published in your issue of November 10th, 1900.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., GRANT RICHARDS. 

48 Leicester Square, W.C. 

|The chief point of our reviewer’s objection was that 
it was not fair to the author thus to encumber the book 
with necessarily partial eulogy. A beautiful bouquet may to 
some extent have its beauty compromised by being placed in 
a pretentious and garish gilt basket. We have, of course, no 
sort of objection to advertisement. It would be supremely 
ridiculous if we had. The letter, unless we are mistaken, 
was not marked private, and our reviewer naturally con- 
cluded it had been sent out with all the review copies of the 
book.—Ep. Spectator. | 





DR. S. R. GARDINER. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”} 
Sir,—I have been expecting to see a letter from some one 
who knew Dr. Gardiner better than I ever had the privilege 
of knowing him, and was better qualified to speak of his 
work. We were, indeed, almost exactly aequales. My junior 
by a few weeks, he went up to Oxford in the same term, and 
his name appeared in the same class-list,—not with that 
“unity of place” which might have made me deem that “I 
ranked with him.” But it was only within the last few years 
that I became personally acquainted with him, and he was 
too closely occupied with work to allow many opportunities 
of friendly intercourse. There was the daily journey to 
London, and the daily tale of laborious hours, expended, one 
might say, lavishly on his work. Little remained when 
these claims had been satisfied. Now and then there would 
be a social gathering at his house in Sevenoaks. He 
was a pleasant, courteous host, not by any means a 








man unius libri or unius rei, but ready to talk well 
on whatever might interest a guest. And sometimes he 
would make his way to see a friend, using his tricycle, a 
somewhat toilsome mode of progression in this land of hills. 
This was, I take it, his only recreation. He had not learnt, 
after the example of some of our literary veterans, to “ ward 


| off old age by playing at ball.” But the sum of all the time 
hews”” may be a misfortune, but to utilise their brains | 


thus abstracted from study and the pen did not come to 
much, He did not, indeed, look like an old man. His tall 
figure had something of the student’s stoop, but he might 
easily have been thought ten years younger than he was. But 
fifty years of such work—there was almost exactly fifty years 
between the class-list of Easter, 1851, and the fatal seizure 
of last year—had really worn him out. There never, I 
suppose, was a case in which every printed page meant a 
greater amount of laborious preparation. Possibly there was 
something like it in Macaulay, curiously diverse as were the 
results. But Macaulay gave twelve years to his History, and 
Dr. Gardiner gave more than forty. One can hardly help 
wishing that the outside help which would have spared him 
other labours had been earlier given. Oxford was generous 
to him, up to her means, and the guardians of the public 
purse, though tardy and parsimonious, not wholly neglectful. 
But how disproportionate to the value of the labour was the 
amount of this assistance! “Indefatigable in travelling 
about London” to deliver lectures, an “industrious and 
popular compiler of school and college handbooks of history,” 
—and he leaves his opus magnum unfinished !—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
Ightham, Sevenoaks. 





MR. BEECHING’S SERMONS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘SpectarTor.’’} 

Sir,—Mark Pattison once said that orthodoxy is the clergy- 
man’s point of honour; at any rate, we may be excused for 
being sensitive on the point when we occupy Chairs of 
Theology in public Colleges. You will understand, then, my 
alarm at finding, at the conclusion of a very generous notice 
in the Spectator of March 15th of a recent volume of my 
sermons, that the reviewer professed to have discovered in a 
sermon preached at Oxford upon “Justification by Faith” 
the heresy for which a certain Mr. Heath was condemned in 
1862 and ejected from his living. I must confess I had never 
heard Mr. Heath’s name, but I have found his book in the 
British Museum and spent an hour over it; and your reviewer 
will perhaps forgive me for saying that it would have been 
kinder in him to have refreshed his memory as to what Mr. 
Heath did actually teach before launching his comparison. 
Mr. Heath seems, so fur as I can judge, to have been an ex- 
ceedingly well-meaning man, without a grain of logic in his 
composition, and with a mania for giving a new meaning of 
his own to well-known theological terms. Thus he defined 
“ justification” as “ God’s putting us into places for which 
we are fit,’ which the Dean of Arches, when the question 
was raised, could not possibly allow to be the definition 
of the Church of England. The sentence of my sermon 
which your reviewer compares with Mr. Heath’s teaching 
is as follows: “ What wonder then that faith should save 
us when our faith in God is nothing less than the presence 
in us of the Eternal Son,” which I may be allowed to remark 
in parenthesis is, almost in terms, the doctrine of the 
13th Article. By the side of this the reviewer puts a sentence 
of Mr. Heath’s quoted from the “Dictionary of National 
Biography ”: “The faith by which man is justified is not his 
faith in Christ, but the faith of Christ Himself.” I have not 
been able to find these precise words in Mr. Heath’s sermon, 
but I find the following sentence, which is more explicit :— 
“When I talk of Justification by faith, I mean Justification 
by our Saviour’s trust in the future. The Saviour still trusts 
in our Father as He always did. He still has faith, and His 
faith still works by love. He still believes He can put the 
world right, and I believe so too.” In other words, Mr. Heath 
would have seen no sense in St. Paul’s assertion, “‘ We are 
justified by faith.” All he could say would be:—‘I believe 
that the world will one day be justified, or put to right, by 
Christ’s continued faith in the Father enabling Him to go on 
putting it right’; a pious opinion, but one which Dr. 
Lushington could not accept as the Pauline doctrine of 
“ justification by faith.” I think your reviewer will see that 
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he was hasty in identifying my views with Mr. Heath’s.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. C. BrEecuine. 
King’s College, London. 


[We never for a moment meant to suggest heresy in Mr. 
Beeching’s sermons—his writings, his work, and his place 
in the Church would make such a suggestion ridiculous. We 
said indeed in so many words that no one could consider 
them heterodox. We merely wished to point out how far we 
had moved from days when a man could be accused of, and 
actually punished for, heresy in regard to an interpretation of 
the doctrine of justification. It is clear, moreover, that Mr. 
Beeching’s view has in reality nothing in common with that 
of Mr. Heath, and we regret that we brought them into 
juxtaposition, even to illustrate the change of attitude in 
the Church. We make, then, our sincere apologies to Mr, 
Beeching, and regret that we used the word “compare,” 
which on reflection we admit was liable to be misunderstood. 
He is the very last theological writer in regard to whom a sug- 
gestion of heresy could fairly be put forward.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. RUSKIN ON SPORT. 
[To tux Epiror or THE “SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Nearly thirty years ago, after some chance words on 
the subject, I wrote to Mr. Ruskin defining “sport” and 
“cruelty in sport” in much the same terms as does Mr. 
Harold Russell in the Spectator of March 15th, and my defi- 
nitions met with an approval which Mr. Ruskin’s reply 
remains the testament of. As Mr. Ruskin had on more than 
one occasion eaten, and evidently enjoyed, grouse of my own 
shooting, I was able to pose him with the question how he 
would have these wild hill birds “ provided” more mercifully 
than by sudden and unforeseen death from gunshots. He 
had to allow that he saw no better way. So much 
for the “sportsman’s” plea. As to “cruelty” practised 
under the name of “sport,” perhaps I put the matter 
somewhat differently from Mr. Russell, but the substance 
was the same. I started with the thesis that it is “ cruel” to 
catch any wild creature, keep it cooped up, and then at 
our own signal, under our own fore-planned conditions, to let 
it out to undergo a second chance of being caught, killed, or 
wounded. ‘To any timid wild creature the first catching and 
holding captive must be indeed “death” enough; and for 
men to try to extract “sport” out of their letting such a 
creature loose, amid terribly strange and startling sur- 
roundings—probably in a glare of light out of the cramped 
space and cooped-up darkness, and in the midst often of a 
crowded semi-circle of noisy spectators—seems to me to be 
the very refinement of “cruelty,” and so utterly unworthy 
of the name of “sport.” I write as a shooter and fisher for 
the last fifty years,and I ask to be allowed to second Mr. 
Harold Russell's “ definition” of “sport,” and of “crueliy” 
under the name of “ sport.””—I am, Sir, &c., 
BoscoMBRosa, 





AUSTERLITZ IN MR. ROSE’S “ NAPOLEON.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Appreciations of Robinson Crusoe by Rousseau and 
Napoleon, by Johnson, Lamb, and especially by Scott, have 
specific value, but the old butler in “The Moonstone,” had he 
used commentators instead of his gospel, would bardly have 
found daily consolation. ‘“ What the man himself thought or 
said of himself seems to most of us who read about Napoleon 
a matter of little moment.”* What but of secondary im- 
portance can Thiers, Lanfrey, Marbot, and Lejeune be when 
we have Napoleon’s own letter and bulletin written within 
twenty-four hours of Austerlitz? In the thirtieth bulletin, 
December 3rd (No. 9,541 of the correspondence), the lake 
incident is twice alluded to :—* The enemy’s corps, which had 
been surrounded and driven from all the heights, found itself 
on the plain, with a lake for its sole egress, The Emperor 
went there with twenty pieees of cannon. This corps was 
driven from position to position, and we saw a horrible 
spectacle, such as we saw at Aboukir, twenty thousand men 
throwing themselves into the water, and drowning in the lakes.” 
And again at the end of the despatch: “ Never was battlefield 
more horrible. From the midst of immense lakes we still hear 
the cries of the thousands of men whom we cannot save.” 








* Lord Rosebery. 


ae 
No one more than Napoleon loved to outwit the guile of & 
doubtful friend or vulpine foe, and had he written this 
description to Talleyrand or Fouché, to Metternich 
Alexander, its value would have been lessened; but would 
he try to hypnotise his whole army into a disbelief of thei 
own eyesight? Moreover, Dr. Larrey, who was present, speak 
in his Memoirs (1812) of “ten to twelve thousand of the 
enemy left on the field of battle, or drowned in the lakes” 
(Vol. IL, 329). Again, on the same day Napoleon writes to 
his brother Joseph :—* An entire column threw itself into g 
lake, and the greater number were drowned. One still hears 
the cries of these unfortunates, whom it was impossible to 
save” (No. 9,538). The editor of the English edition of 
Joseph’s “Confidential Correspondence” (John Murray, 
1855) gives an interesting footnote, probably, however, as 
unreliable on one side as Lanfrey’s “veteran of 1805” on 
the other. “A person, not an eye-witness himself, but who 
had carefully collected information respecting the battle 
from eye-witnesses, described to me the scene. The Freach 
batteries fired, by Napoleon’s order, first, not on the Russians, 
but on the parts of the ice nearest to the shore. When 
these were broken the Russians were on a sort of island 
of ice. They all fell on their knees. The batteries then fired 
on them and on the ice on which they stood, until the last 
man was killed or drowned.” My informant computes the 
number thus destroyed at six thousand, Marbot was a special 
pleader, but Thiébault and Lejeune certainly held no brief for 
Napoleon; and the latter, whose artist’s eye could hardly 
have forgotten it, makes no mention of artillery being used, 
but only of the natural breaking of the over-weighted ice, 
Scott, with his constant desire to be impartial, gives both 
versions—artillery and over-pressure—and leaves the reader 
to choose. I have much pleasure in citing these instances in 
support of Mr. Rose’s masterpiece.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Fouamse Hat, 

17 Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 





FLOWERS FOR FRIEDENHEIM. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—Twice within nine years, in 1893 and 1898, you most 
kindly allowed me to plead for flowers for “Friedenheim,” the 
Home for the Dying. Through the generosity of your readers 
funds were raised on each occasion, which with care have 
supplied plants and ferns for the wards from time to time, 
but now I have had to tell Miss Davidson, the foundress and 
lady- superintendent, that the funds are nearly exhausted, and 
that I can only send her one more supply. She writes:— 
“We have so much rejoiced in these flowers, I fee! it will bea 
great loss to be without them.” When I was last at Frieden- 
heim a dying woman said to me in her faint voice, “I am 
from the country, and London has always been strange 
to me, but the flowers seem like old friends, they comfort 
me more than anything else.” Will those who have smoothed 
the path for beloved feet through the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death contribute towards “Flowers for Friedenheim” ? 
I try to choose the hardiest plants and ferns, but the 
necessary disinfectants used to protect the health of the 
nurses soon wither flowers and foliage, and they need con- 
stant renewing. I do plead most earnestly for the means of 
giving this last earthly gleam of pleasure to the sufferers who 
are adinitted to Friedenheim only because they have no hope 
of recovery and no home in which to die. Contributions of 
plants or cut flowers may be sent direct to Miss Davidson, 
Friedenheim Hospital, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. Gifts of 
money with which to buy plants from time to time may be 
addressed to Lady Arbuthnot, Newtown House, Newbury. 
The money will be carefully acknowledged and husbanded.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., CoNSTANCE ARBUTHNOT. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—All reasonable people will agree with your corre. 
spondent “ A. H. C.” in the Speetator of March 8th, but he 
adds an unfortunate “ P.S.” to his letter. Does he seriously 
believe that unreasonable, or any other, by-laws “ do a lot of 
good—to the surveyor”? How can they? The surveyor to 
a local authority has a fixed salary, for which he has, among 
other duties, to see that by-laws which he does not make are 
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roperly carried out. To his work and responsibilities by- 
edd much; they cannot add anything to his remunera- 
tion. Surveyors to local authorities are a class of professional 
whose standing and abilities may be gauged by the fact 
oe many (perhaps most) of them are members of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. By his ill-considered Parthian 
shot at them “A. H. C.” does nothing but harm—to the 
cause.—1 am, Sir, &e., 
EpiTor “THE SURVEYOR AND MUNICIPAL 
AND County ENGINEER.” 
We agree with our correspondent’s vindication of a capable 
body of public servants.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





RAILWAY SERVICE. 

[To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Siz,—You wrote in the Spectator of March 8th: “ One day of 
rest in seven, which we enjoy.” Some of us do, some of us 
do not. I happen to be the vicar of a parish where the very 
great majority of the inhabitants are railway servants. It is 
a fact that hardly any of these railway servants enjoy one day 
of rest in seven, and that very many do not even enjoy one 
day of rest in fourteen. One Sunday out of three is the 
portion of, I believe, the majority, but certainly of a very 
large fraction of my parishioners. I do not like “ grand- 
motherly” legislation; but here both private welfare and 
public service are concerned, and I am thankful that the 
Government was defeated on the question of an inquiry into 
the hours of work demanded from railway servants.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. JeRRAM Hunt. 


Worcester. 


LORD METHUEN’S REVERSE. 
[To TH# Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Surely your question as to the value of disciplined 
troops over half-trained levies has been answered with a 
vengeance by the late reverse to Lord Methuen at Tweebosch. 
Had he had but one Regular cavalry regiment with him, 
armed with the horse soldier’s real but now rejected weapon, 
the sword, he would have launched it at the critical moment 
onthe enemy; and five hundred disciplined sabres, bearing 
down with irresistible shock on the charging Boers, would 
have broken them like reeds, the day would have been ours, 
and defeat a victory. Where are the brilliant regiments of 
our cavalry ? Broken up into detachments of mounted rifle- 
men all over Sonth Africa. Has not the time come, now that 
Delarey’s horsemen charge boldly up to our very guns, when a 
few cavalry regiments might be spared for their legitimate 
purpose, and be attached to some of the columns, which 
otherwise may again fall a prey to the Boer leader's 
onslaught ?—I am, Sir, &c., MILEs ANTIQUUS. 





[We cannot admit that the reverse at Tweebosch in any 
way settles the question of the value of untrained men. The 
greater portion of the new Yeomanry behaved with a heroism 
equal to that of the gunners. Nor will we judge the South 
African Colonial force too harshly when we remember that in 
this war even our best Regular cavalry have shown themselves 
liable to panic.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. BRODRICK’S RECRUITING PROPOSALS. 
[To tue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§1r,--May I venture to trouble you with a few lines to say 
with how much interest I have read your article in the 
Spectator of March 8th upon Mr. Brodrick’s speech? He 
has, after a lapse of ten years, carried out all the main recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on “Terms and Con- 
ditions of Service,” of which my husband, Lord Wantage, was 
chairman. The points he always strongly advocated were 
increase of pay (including the “clear shilling”), elasticity of 
terms of service, and strengthening of the Reserve. I venture 
to enclose a copy of the “summary of recommendations ” of 
the “Wantage Committee's” Report, thinking you mey 
perhaps like to see it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HARRIET 8. WANTAGE. 
Lockinge House, Wantage, Berks. 





“ (7) The pay and position of the soldier should be improved— 

(a) By giving the private soldier in the Infantry of the 
Line 1s. a day or 7s. a week (his present pay) free from all 
compulsory stoppages, not due to his own negligence or 





misconduct,—and other ranks and branches of the Service 
proportionately. 

(b) By giving the soldier throughout the Army a 
messing allowance of 3d. a day to be expended regimentally 
in ‘ extra messing.’ 

(c) By giving the soldier throughout the Army a 
periodical supply of clothing fully sufficient to last the 
se time with ordinary care, which should eventually 

come his own property. 

(ad) By modifying the periods of service necessary before 
the various good-conduct badges can be earned in such a 
manner that the first may be gained after one year’s 
service, the second after three years’, and the third after 
seven years’,—no more badges being obtainable. 


(e) By making other minor changes which are discussed 
in Appendix B. 


(8) The stoppages for ‘sea kit’ and for clothing required for 
service in India should be abolished. 


(9) The periods of service should be made more elastic and 
modified— 


(a) By allowing men of good character to extend their 
colour service from year to year, or for any number of 
years up to twelve in all. 


(b) By allowing men of good character who have left the 
colours not less than six, and not more than twelve, 
months previously to return from the Reserve to complete 
twelve years’ colour service without refunding any money 
or gratuity received on transfer to the Reserve, provided 
they are fit for foreign service. 

(c) By allowing, if the requirements of the Service per- 
mit, trained soldiers, who wish to do so, to pass freely to 
the Reserve before the end of their period of engagement 
with the colours, 

(21) With a view to increasing the strength of the Army 
Reserve, all soldiers should, on the expiration of their 
term of service, whether with Sections B and C, or after 
twelve years with the colours, be encouraged to enter 
Section D. Service in Section D should be allowed to be 
extended so long as a man is medically fit. 


(22) The existing Militia Reserve should be increased as far as 
possible; and men should be allowed to stay in it so long 
as they remained medically fit.” 

[We have always held that Lord Wantage showed a just 
appreciation of the recruiting question. It has, however, 
taken a great war to make the War Office realise facts which 
he realised in peace time. We hope most sincerely that when 
the war is over the problems involved in (21) will be seriously 
faced and dealt with.—Ep. Spectator. 








POETRY. 


THE HIDDEN MANNA. 
A TALE of lonely grief he told, 
Of shattered life and dull despair; 
And as he spoke, a mist unrolled, 
And angels, sorrowful and fair, 
Cool leaves of healing trees did hold. 





Ah me! ’twas I, not he, espied 
Those proffering hands, that healing tree, 
Beside the bitter spring, beside 
The silent wells of agony— 
And I, not he, was satisfied, 
A. C. Benson, 








BOOKS. 


——_—__-—— 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE DEAN OF DURHAM.* 


Tus tribute to the memory of a notable Church dignitary 
and educational reformer is from the pen of his widow, who 
has been admirably helped by Canon Rawlinson in her com- 
plicated editorial functions. Half the volume is occupied by 
Dean Lake’s rough-draft, intermittent record of his Oxford life, 
which in its incomplete, unrevised state only amounts to “a sort 
of framework of what he intended to write.” The correspond- 
ence, which is the jine fleur of a large available bulk of 
letters, stands in a certain connection with the Dean’s 


* Memoir of William Charles Lake, Dean of Durham, 1869-1894, Edited by 
his Widow, Katharine Lake. With a Preface by George Rawlinson, Canon of 
Canterbury, London: Edward Arnold, [lés.] 
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sketches, and is arranged apart. All this makes very instruc- 
tive reading, but artistic biographical sculpture it is not: the 
result is rather what the French call mémoires pour servir, and 
the Germans Mittheilungen. In enlarging on her indebted- 
ness to the eminent historian of Tiglath Pileser and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Mrs. Lake speaks of her “entire deficiency” in literary 
experience. To this we would reply, “Methinks the lady 
doth protest too much”: whether she is annotating, or 
extracting cosmos from chaos, her work is always of good 
quality. 

Lake was the son of an officer of the Scots Guards. Born 
in 1817, he went to Rugby, where his chums were the future 
Deans of Westminster and Llandaff, Arthur Stanley and 
C. J. Vaughan, who with him formed a species of vice- 
government of the school. Afterwards he stigmatised the 
“triumvirate” as prematurely intellectual, and “ bitterly 
regretted” that his endless talks with his brilliant com- 
panions had drawn him away from his “earliest friends, 
football and cricket.” Dr. Arnold lectured Lake on his 
exaggerated industry, warning him that a walk along a road 
was not exercise ; boys ought to skirmish over the country, 
or play games. Nevertheless, he knocked himself up by extra 
work like a rush through Gibbon in a six-weeks vacation, 
a pace which the triumvir Arthur could not equal when he 
tackled the Decline and Fall. That “ born book in breeches” 
was matchless for goodness at his lessons, for charm of 
manners and conversation. But “Little Stan.” was too 
feminine in his looks and ways: “there was not a game of 
which he knew the rules. He could not fling a ball as well 
as a girl, and as for jumping! ” The Rugby Orestes and 
Pylades were reunited as Scholars of Balliol, then “the eye” 
of Oxford intelligence. Lake’s other intimates were Edward 
Goulburn, “the pleasantest and wittiest companion I have 
ever known,” Hugh Pearson, and Sam Waldegrave, “ the best 
and saintliest man I ever knew.” Their surviving associate, 
Canon Rawlinson, calls Lake himself “one of the noblest and 
most remarkable personalities of our day”; Archbishop 
Temple, always so observant of the est modus in rebus, says of 
his ancient ally: “he was a very able man, he was a very good 
man, and he never forgot old friends.” Lake’s High Church 
proclivities did not cool his attachment to his classical tutor 
in his early University days, the Evangelical Tait—subse- 
quently Archbishop—‘ the object of the dearest friendship of 
my life.” The brightest star of the Balliol constellation was 
the mathematician Ward, the author of The Ideal of a 
Christian Church, which as a spiritual explosive almost 
eclipsed Tract 90. The large, moon-faced man, alias “the 
fat Fellow,” is called by Lake “the last of the great conver- 
sationalists since Coleridge”; he abjured history and poetry, 
and, like the metaphysician, Dean Mansel (our own memory 
enables us to add his name!), loved French novels, of 
which Cardinal Vaughan, to his horror, found a row on 
his friend’s shelves. When Archbishop Temple went to 
“ideal” Ward for his first lecture, “the fat Fellow” 
expounded the differential caleulus for a quarter of an 
hour, and then suddenly asking, “ Have you been to London 
lately ?” added, “ You must go to the Olympic and see Olympic 
Devils,” thereupon giving an analysis of the said burlesque. 





Lake's latest portraiture of “ Little Stan.” accentuates the 
endurance of their ancient friendship; but goes too far when 
it stamps the Dean of Westminster as the victim of a chronic 
state of mental indecision which prevented his forming any 
opinions whatever. The estimate of Dr. Jowett, not as translator 
of Plato, but as representative of der Geist der stets verneint, is 
equally decided. On the Master’s death Lake enlarges on “ the 
extent to which his habit of universal doubt was carried on 
every point of Christianity, and indeed of Theism”; but he 
adds that Jowett was entirely devoted to the good of his 
pupils, and that as chief of a College he might be ranked 
“with the greatest head of a public school, Dr. Arnold.” 
Lake himself had his periods of vacillation. As Don he was 
familiarly called “the Serpent,” a name originally given him 
on physical grounds, and thought by some of his country 
friends to fit the supposed sinuosity of his mental evolution. 
When an applicant for the vacant Head-Mastership of 
Rugby it was found that on the list of candidates sub- 
mitted to the trustees an “ A.” anda “P.”—z.e., Arnoldite 
and Puseyite— were set against his name: if at first 


his mind was like St. Paul’s harbour in Crete, which 





. STs 
“lieth towards the south-west and north-west,” he d 
veloped by degrees into a moderate High Churchman, in sn 
perhaps, secular interests were dominant. In the « pul it 
drum ecclesiastic” Lake was at home; he was a in 
debater in the Union, and a brilliant talker, Though td 
unctuous in behaviour than the Prelate known as “Soa: 
Sam,” he was a polished man of the world. Writing of hig 
tall figure and savoir faire, Lord Lingen says: “Had I had to 
dress my friends for private theatricals, I should have dressed 
Lake as an Abbé of the French Court.” With this we agree, 
assuming that the comparison intended is with a worthy 
like the Abbé Edgeworth of the days of the guillotine, ang 
not with the frocked gentry of the ancien régime, 


As examiner under the new system of Army competition 
Lake became known in London, and he was joined as Univer. 
sity expert to the Commission sent from Pall Mall after the 
Crimean War to study Continental methods of military educa. 
tion. His French not being the classical tongue of “ Stratford. 
att-le-Bowe,” he could hold his own in his talks with Guizot 
Cousin, Barante, and the other great Parisians in whose books 
he was so well read. From them and the professional experts 
consulted he learned that their Army schools sinned by exces. 
sive cramming: “ the love of science in French officers was nil, 
—money and a position were everything.” In Berlin, where 
Lake was bored, except at our Embassy, or when discussing 
with Ranke, he found that the practical worth of the Staff 
College was watered down by drenches of general literature 
and metaphysics. Half a century ago the average European 
estimate of our Army was that which prevails now; where. 
ever the Commission travelled the local military experts said: 
“ An English officer’s métier is to do nothing but fight bravely, 
and leave all the work to the sergeants.” 


The Autobiography gives some notion of Lake’s eminent 
services on the Commissions which reformed our military 
instruction and on the Popular Education Commission of 
1858, which led to the sweeping scholastic changes introduced 
by Forster’s Act of 1870. After Attica came Boeotia! This 
work being incompatible with his University occupations, he 
accepted a Balliol living in “the island-valley of Avilion,” a 
nest of rich Tory yeomen, who at first could hardly digest the 
idea of a rector of “ yallow” politics. His parishioners had, 
however, that “ best intellectual mark of Somerset”’ (!),—viz., 
“a strong sense of humour”; they were good Churchmen, 
and the lovely village surroundings inspired pleasant thoughts 
of “The Passing of Arthur,” with other poetical reflections. 
Eleven years passed, when “that dreadful Premier” (as 
Goulburn called Gladstone) woke up to the discovery that 
Lake (who was a confirmed Liberal down to the death of 
Gordon at Khartoum) had been overlooked far too long. In 
exceptional compliance, therefore, with the rule detur digniori, 
which is seldom deeply engraved in the hearts of the advisers 
of the British Crown, Gladstone arranged Lake’s transfer 
from his bucolic retreat to the post of Dean of Durham and 
Rector of the University. The record of Lake’s twenty-five 
years of reforming work in the city of the Prince-Bishop 
is mainly by an auxiliary hand. When he came to Durham 
the glorious Norman edifice was smeared all over with 
Wyatt’s whitewash, the chapter-house had been demolished 
to suit the convenience of clerical vandals, stained glass was as 
good as wanting, and the services (music excepted) were con- 
ducted in a careless, draggle-tail fashion. Before long the 
venerable fabric was restored and beautified, and public 
worship was raised to a dignified ceremonial level. When 
the new Dean came to Durham the University was an 
isolated, moribund institution. He made it a flourishing 
school of theology and arts, with affiliated Colleges in the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. Under Lake’s warden- 
ship the obscure Tyneside School of Medicine was raised, 
both in building and equipment, to first-class rank, so that it 
now attracts students from all parts of the Empire. Finally, 
it was Lake who founded the great Technical College of New- 
castle, which—Ict alone the classics, literature, languages, and 
the fine arts—gives teaching in fifty branches of theoretical 
and applied science, that hopeless English pursuit, cookery, 
included. 

The correspondence dovetails to some extent into the 
reminiscences; the letters of Deans Stanley, Goulburn, and 
Merivale have an artistic as well as an historical value; 
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some other illustrious contributors to the collection are con- 
spicuous for their attainment of epistolary bathos. In his 
Durham days Lake addressed numerous controversial con- 
tributions, serious and jocose, to the Times, Guardian, 
Spectator, &e., on ecclesiastical subjects now as good as for. 
gotten. His arguments on brotherhoods, the “ persecutions’ 
of ritualists, the aberrations of the Broad Church party, and 
his general advocacy of the programme of the English 
Church Union, of which he became Vice-President, are always 
couched in moderate, conciliatory language; but (pace Canon 
Rawlinson), they seem to betray his gradual abandonment of 
the via media which sufficed for the aspirations of his earlier 


year's. 





THE NEW FROISSART.* 


Tue inflammatory quality of political caricature has been dis- 
agreeably brought home to us in the last couple of years. It 
is therefore matter for no small satisfaction that the most 
brilliant native exponent of the art should be not only guilt- 
less of embittering international relations, but that in the 
domain of party politics he should exert a stimulating rather 
than an exasperating influence. In his earlier days, when he 
used to iliustrate the Christmas numbers of Truth, Mr. 
Gould’s work was far less genial in tone, but as his talent has 
developed his temper has mellowed, and now it is not too 
much to say that he is appreciated and enjoyed every bit as 
much by Unionists as by Radicals. Staunchly Liberal in his 
views, it is natural enough that he should let “the Whig 
dogs” have the best of it. But his partisanship is never 
virulent or brutal, and if he deals freely in ridicule, he never 
renders his victims repulsive. In a word, his art is ani- 
mated by the best traditions of English fair play, and it has 
never been exhibited in a more pleasing light than in the 
ingenious entertainment now given to the world under the 
title of Frotssart’s Modern Chronicles. 
The scheme of the work is simple to obviousness. It is 
one of those happy thoughts that might have occurred to 
any one, but required a peculiar combination of qualities for 
its successful execution,—a combination which no other 
living English draughtsman possesses. For Mr. Gould (like 
Wagner) is his own librettist, and the skill with which he has 
adapted the method and phraseology of Froissart to a con- 
densed recital of the political history of the last sixteen years 
proves him to be much more than a mere literary mimic. A 
good deal of the narrative, as he owns in his preface, 
may be said to write itself: “So strangely does history 
often repeat itself that I have been able here and 
there to transcribe passages of Lord Berners’s translation 
almost verbatim into my text,’ —for example, that re- 
lating the tyranny of the English oppressors in forcing the 
captive Irish chieftuins to wear breeches after the custom of 
the English, an episode which we may perhaps be allowed to 
take credit for having introduced to the notice of our readers 
some five yearsago. But he is not less happy in preserving the 
style of the original where he is obliged to rely on his own in- 
vention, and some of the happiest passages in the text are the 
wholly apocryphal episodes like the vigil of Sir Joseph de 
Birmingham in the chapel of Hatfield, or the mode in which 
the Earl of Durdans stole a march on Sir Harcourt de Mal- 
wood on the retirement of Sir Gladstone le Grand :— 
“During this mean season, in truth it was in the year of our 
Lord a thousand eight hundred four sccre and fourteen, it fell 
about, and ill was it for the fortunes of the Buffs as I shall show 


you hereafter, that Sir Gladstone le Grand, being weary with 
weight of years and stress of fighting, withdrew himself from the 


leadership of his party and went to his castle in Flintshire, : 


taying that he would fight no more, but was minded to rest for 
the time that was yet left to him of life. When this was known 
it caused great sorrow among the Buffs, for Sir Gladstone le 
Grand was a valiant knight and noble, and had always done his 
devoir, and they cast about to see who there might be worthy to 
succeed him. Now there were two of the chief men of the Buffs, 
either of whom might well be considered. The one was the 
Earl of Durdans, and the other was Sir Harcourt de Ma!- 
wood. When it was told them that the Buffs wore looking 
for a leader, they mounted their horses quickly to ride to | 
London with speed, but my Lord of Durdans had in his stables 
a horse of marvellous swiftness, and Ladas, for such was its | 
nawe, bore him to Westminster so fleetly that he arrived there 
while Sir Harcourt de Malwood was yet on his way. So the 
nobles and the chief commoners of the Buffs took the Earl of 





Durdans for their leader and swore fealty to him, Albeit some 
there were who murmured saying, ‘ We will not have a lord to 
rule over us.’ And of these the principal was one Henry of 
Northampton, who loved mischief greatly, and had no regard for 
the nobility, clergy, and gentry. Others there were who said it 
was not seemly that the swiftness of a horse should in any wise 
count in so important a matter, and being godly men who 
favoured not racing or other worldly sports, they joined them- 
selves to those who loved not lords, and they went out together 
re one apart in a cave which they called the Cave of 
ullam.” 


But, after all, the chief attraction of The New Froissart 
is the pictures, in which Mr. Gould has parodied with 
delightful results the style and conventions of the mediaeval 
woodcuts. As usual, he is most uniformly successful in 
his treatment of Mr. Chamberlain, and the picture of 
Sir Joseph de Birmingham promising old-age pensions 
to the people is a masterpiece of condensed drollery,— 
observe the wink in the eye of the orator’s horse and the 
ecstatic expression of his squire, Mr. Jesse Collings. Lord 
Salisbury “from a stained-glass window” is vastly good, 
and as examples of Mr. Gould's happy gift in seizing a 
likeness nothing could be better than the equestrian portraits 
of Lord Russell “ charging a jury” and of Lord Alverstone 
as a man of law. Econcemy of means—as in the work of 
another great humourist with the pen, Caran d’Ache—is 
always a noticeable point of Mr. Gould’s method. Thus the 
obvious but quite legitimate collusion involved in the letters 
simultaneously written by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
John Morley on their withdrawal from the councils of the 
party is ingeniously symbolised in the cut headed “Sir 
Harcourt de Malwood and Sir John de Morlaix write to each 
other of cross currents.” Hare the two figures on opposite 
sides of a table are shown writing each on the other's paper. 
And this prompts us to add that throughout the book Mr. 
Gould is by no means inclined to spare the Liberal leaders 
whenever they have assumed a position that exposes them to 
banter. Finally, we are glad to see from the last sentence of 
this most diverting volume that Mr. Gould intends to con- 
tinue his Chronicles, which leave off with the Chesterfield speech 
of Lord Rosebery. As they stand they constitute a remarkable 
achievement in the way of twofold parody—literary and 
pictorial—and being entirely free from acrimony or vulgarity, 
are sure of an enthusiastic welcome wherever wit is appre- 
ciated and politics studied. 





THOMAS HEARNE* 
Tr is the great merit of Hearne’s famous collections that they 
display the life of Oxford as it was led from day to day. No 
artifice could produce a more vivid effect than the simple 
record which the antiquary kept of such events as disturb or 
amuse a University. Now he relates that Mr. Shaw, of 
Magdalen College, preached at St. Mary’s “an honest good 
sermon, and there were some things in it relating to the 
rascals of this age.” Now he announces that Mr. Noel 
Broxolm and Mr. Wincle are chosen Dr. Radcliffe’s fellows, 
and that while Mr. Broxolm is a very ingenious, honest, 
good-natured man, “ Wincle is a violent, proud, ill-natured 
Whig.” He enters in his diary the many valuable 
books and prints which he acquires; he gives a precise 
account of the long journeys which he takes on foot. He 
thinks nothing of walking from Oxford to Whaddon Chase, 
and his antiquarian zeal is indefatigable. He collects in- 
scriptions, he notes the architecture of the houses, and never 
visits a churchyard without recording the epitaphs. But he 
is more keenly interested in politics even than in antiquities. 
He was as fierce a Jacobite as could be found in Jacobite 
Oxford, and he fought for his opinions or his prejudices with 
a ferocity rivalled by few of his fierce contemporaries. His 
worst enemy could not deny that he was a good hater. In 
his eyes a Whig was necessarily a rascal, and the house of 
Hanover a crew of insolent usurpers. “This being the duke 








of Brunswick, commonly called King George’s birthday,” se 
he writes in May, 1715, “some of the bells were jumbled in 


' Oxford by the care of some of the Whiggish fanatical crew; 
| but as I did not observe the day in the least myself,so it 


was little taken notice of (unless by way of ridicule) 
by other honest people who are for King James IIL, who is 





* Froissart’s Modern Chronicles. Told and Pictured by F. Carruthers Gould, 
London; T, Fisher Unwin, [3s. 6d.] 





* Remirks and Collections of Thomas Hearne, Vol, V. Edited by D., W. 
Rannie, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, ([2ls,] 
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the undoubted King of these kingdoms, and ’tis heartily wished 
by them that he may be restored.” But being a nonjuror, he 
had no desire to escape the consequences of his disloyalty to 
the reigning house. He suffered severely for his opinions, 
and he enjoyed the fight so keenly that we may well believe 
he surrendered his emoluments with a cheerful spirit. In 
1715 he was not only Superior Bedel of Civil Law, but also 
one of Bodley’s librarians; but refusing to take the oath, he 
was compelled to resign his post as Bedel, and after an un- 
dignified quarrel he was excluded from the Bodleian. He 
took a characteristic revenge by baiting the Vice-Chancellor 
and the other visitors of the Public Library, who assured him 
that they did not “come hither to be drolled at”; by 
describing his successor as a “pert servitour”; and 
by sketching Hudson, the librarian, and his enemy, in 
such terms as may, perhaps, have atoned for his dis- 
placement. ‘Hudson is a man of a damned proud, con- 
ceited temper,” thus he wrote; “he is industrious purely out 
of a design to grow rich. He pretends to be a great friend to 
the public, but in reality he cares for no one but himself - 
He hath very little parts, and there is nothing curious of his 
own in any of the books he hath published. I once heard 
him say that he believed himself a greater scholar and as 
great a man as Erasmus or Sir Thomas More, or any of the 
excellent scholars in those times. Hence we may judge of 
his vanity and of his reach.”” So Hearne got the better of his 
adversary ; he retired to his rooms and committed his frank 
opinion to his diary. 

But Hearne was by no means solitary in his views. In 
1715 Oxford was a hotbed of revolt. King George, as the 
epigram reminds us, treated his Universities with excellent 
judgment :— 

“To Oxford sent a troop of horse, and why ? 

That learned body wanted loyalty. 
To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 
Now this troop of horse profoundly disturbed the equanimity 
of Oxford. It arrived from Banbury on October 6th, having 
travelled all night, and speedily blocked all passages out of 
the city. The gates of the Colleges were ordered to; be shut 
up, and an ineffectual search was made for Jacobites. Colonel 
Owen, whom they were most desirous to take, escaped over 
Magdalen College wall, and left nothing save his horse in the 
hands of the dragoons. At four in the afternoon the troop 
left the city, and Hearne describes it in characteristic terms :— 
“They were a parcel of pitiful, tired, raw fellows, and might 
easily have been kept out had there been any opposi- 
tion. Indeed they were very timorous, and many of them 
seemed rather for King James than for the Elector 
of Brunswick. One of these fellows, as he was drink- 
ing a pot of ale against Christchurch, happened to 
wound two children, his gun going off accidentally.” And 
that was the end of the “rascally dragoons.” Indeed, 
politics appear during this troubled year to have 
obscured learning. In spite of the heads of houses 
rebellion flourished, and stalwart Jacobites like Thomas 
Hearne walked out of town to Foxcombe or elsewhere to keep 
King James's birthday. Even if the more discreet Fellows 
concealed their opinions within the College walls, they had 
no need to hide them when they sate over a pot of ale in a 
village inn, and Hearne, at any rate, was secure from the 
proctor’s interference. 


But, apart from politics, Hearne was a man of the same 
temper as Aubrey and Anthony Wood. He loved gossip 
with as constant a heart as he loved a good Tory, 
and he sedulously collected everything that might interest 
an Oxford scholar. His Collections are a mine of brief bio. 
graphy, and while he is as bitterly prejudiced as Wood, he is as 
curious in recording the smaller traits which make a man’s 
character as Aubrey himself. Aubrey thought it worth while 
to relate of Erasmus that he hated fish, though born in 
a fish town. Hearne marvels rather at Spinoza’s simple 
nabits than at his philosophy. “He was wonderfully sober 
and abstemious,” he writes. “It appears that he lived a whole 
day upon a milk-soop done with butter, which amounted to 
three pence, and upon a pot of beer of three half pence...... 
After fatigue at study he took pleasure in smoking a pipe of 
tobacco. He was acontemner of money. He did not care to 
dedicate his books.” Such are the distinguishing facts which 





Hearne selects to illustrate the life of Spinoza, and they tell 
more of theman himself than we could gather from many p " 
of criticism. But Hearne did not interpret the antiquary’s 
science in a spirit of narrow pedantry, and for all his erudition 
he was keenly interested in the simple incidents of life, He 
divided his hours of study equally between Latin and Greek 
on the one hand, and our national antiquities on the other 
But he found time to profess a keen curiosity in “ one Clark 
(call’d the Posture-Master), that has such an absolute com. 
mand of all his muscles and joints that he can disjoynt 
almost his whole body.” This is the kind of entry we 
might expect to find in Pepys’s diary, and it is a fair illys. 
tration of Hearne’s catholicity. Yet what the antiquary 
loved best—better even than ale and Tory principles—wag 
the music of church bells, which (he believed) could only be 
rung by Tory hands. When a Whig dared to pull them, they 
were “jambled,” but whenever they were rung by men of 
sound principles he delighted to hear them, and was a keen 
critic of their music. He records nothing with greater 
pleasure than that on his coming to Bletchley Mr. Willis, in 
whose presentation was the rectory, ordered the bells to be 
rung. “They rang two good peals,” he said. “He told them 
it was because the Oxford Antiquary was come. Such is his 
affection to me.” In conclusion, to whichever page we turn, 
we find the same discursive interest in passing events, 
the same love of scholarship, the same delight in the 
country. As he tramped from Wotton to Winslow he read 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, for it was always his 
custom to read some book as he walked. That is typical of 
his character, and if he interrupted his more peaceful pursuits 
with political controversy, it was because he found in polemi- 
cal discussion the spice of excitement which Oxford might 
otherwise have lacked. 





FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 


Mrs. Baker has not, we think, arranged her poems to the 
best advantage. The sonnets which first meet the reader's 
eye are pale and ineffectual images of Mrs. Barrett-Browning’s 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese.” In the judgment of many 
good critics, these are the best work that Mrs. Barrett- 
Browning ever did. Certainly they show a mastery of 
rhythmical expression which is not at all common in her 
verse, and which is nowhere else so evenly sustained. But 
the subject is not one that attracts. An almost unanimous 
literary tradition, broken by exceptions that do not disprove 
the rule, has ordered that passion in woman should be mute, 
It is admitted as a motive for action, but not for speech. 
Helen sets the Western world in arms, but she never mentions 
her love except to deplore it. The choice of such a theme 
can be justified only by consummate skill and power, and we 
do not see the evidence of these in the forty-three sonnets 
out of which Mrs. Baker builds her “Palace of Dreams.” 
They are ingenious, they are sometimes pathetic, but they 
are not strong. It is in the fourth in order of the poems that 
we see a real inspiration, and we know of no one except Mr. 
Swinburne—and the Mr. Swinburne of twenty years ago 
rather than of to-day—who could have written “ Until the 
Day Dawns.” It is dramatic as the Book of Job is dramatic. 
First we hear the accusing Voice arraigning man, who has 
received a world beautiful with life and love, and has turned 
it into a chaos of death and hatred :— 
“T gave thee the breath and the beauty of dawn, the service and 
splendour of day ; 
The seed and the sap of thy thought, and the skill of thy 
fashioning hands that obey : 
I gave thee the strength of the morning, and wrought thee the 
curtains of darkness deep 
To fold over labour and patience and pleasure the sweetness 
and solace of sleep. 
But My dawns are red with the shame of the flame that thy 
passions have kindled and fed, 
And My Earth cries aloud unto Me from her hills and her 
plains with their burden of dead.” 


Then comes man’s answer, at first an angry and confused cry, 
then shaping itself into a reasoned vindication of himself and 





* (1.) A Palace of Dreams, and other Verse. By Ada Bartrick Baker. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. [5s.]——(2.) Hawthorn and Lavender, with other 
Verse. By William Ernest Henley. London: David Nutt. [6s.]—(3.) 
Kiartan the Icelander. By Newman Howard. London: J. M. Dent and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.]——(4.) The Collected Poems of Mary Robinson (Madame Duclaux). 
ondon: T. Fisher Unwin, [7s. 6d.] 
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his doings, ruled, he believes, by an irresistible constraint of 
duty :— 


«Thou gavert us life, and we loved it; yet went with the gift of 
our life in our hand; 
And our blood has baptised to a life that is newer and stronger 
the length of the land. 
We gave it for Freedom, and freely; nor feared we the sure 
shaft of death when it came; 
We were shedders of blood, we were givers of blood: we are 
sharers of glory—not shame. 
0, sweet were the dawn and the day! and the strength of our 
manhood was joyous as wine; 
And the light of the eyes that we loved was more lovely when 
tears made their tenderness sbine : 
But the voice that had called us was stronger than these—per- 
chance though we knew not its name ;— 
But we knew there were those that must yield up their lives ; 
and we counted it glory—not shame !’” 


Last is heard the reconciling voice with a promise of peace,— 
“but the time is not yet.” We do not care to dwell upon the 
other verse. There is good work in most, we might even say 
all, of them. The Epicedia on“ Jessie” and “To My Sister” 
are, perhaps, the best. But it is in the poem from which we 
have quoted that we see real promise. 


Mr. W. E. Henley is also at his best in his Epicedia. 
There is a fine threnody on Queen Victoria. The second half 
of “ Last Post” shows the poet to advantage :— 


“ Labour, and love, and strife, and mirth, 
They gave their part in this goodly Earth— 
Blow, you bugles of England, blow !— 
That her Name as a sun among stars might glow, 
Till the dusk of Time, with honour and worth : 
That, stung by the lust and the pain of battle, 
The One Race ever might starkly spread, 
And the One Flag eagle it overhead ! 
In a rapture of wrath and faith and pride, 
Thus they felt it, and thus they died ; 
So to the Maker of homes, tothe Giver of bread, 
For whcse dear sake their triumphing souls they shed, 
Blow, you bugles of England, blow, 
Though you preak the heart of her beaten foe, 
Glory and praise to the everlasting Mother, 
Glory and peace to her lovely and faithful dead! ” 


And there is an “epigram ” truly classical in its self-restraint 
for the final resting-place of George Warrington Steevens :— 


“ We cheered you forth—brilliant and kind and brave. 
Under your country’s triumphing flag you fell. 
It floats, true heart, over no dearer grave— 
Brave ani brilliant and kind, hail and farewell! ” 


The “London Types "—“ thumb-nail” sketches, to use Mr. 
Henley’s own phrase—of people that we see in London streets 
—an omnibus-driver, a Guardsman, a Bluecoat boy (soon to be 
exiled “to certain clay-lands somewhere Horsham way’”’), a 
newsboy, cum multis aliis—are vigorous enough, but, we should 
say, scarcely in place in a volume of poems. Nothing 
certainly could be more remote from “Hawthorn” or 
“Lavender.” They are “familiar representations of life and 
character ” put for terseness’ sake into verse, but not poetry. 
There was no Muse that had mimiambics under her patronage. 
When we come to the, poems, fifty-two in number, reckoning 
n “ Prologue” and “ Finale,” that answer to the title, we find 
ourselves very well content. We do not always like the poet’s 
modes of expression. ‘“Clamant greens,” and “ sweet-fleshed 
girls”; November likened to “an old lean widow,” that 
“ sniffs, and snivels, and shrills,’ are not to our taste; still 
less is such a line as “The wild, sweet-blooded, wonderful 
harlot, spring.” But these extravagances are, we think, less 
common than has been the case in some of Mr. Henley’s 
errlier volumes. As a whole, these “ Hawthorn and 
Lavender” poems express, with a genuine force that there 
is no possibility of mistaking, the beauty and sweetness of 
life as symbolised by the glories and fragrance of Nature, 
We know of no verse in which the great movement of spring 
is felt to pulse more strongly. Here is an example :— 


* What doth the blackbird in the boughs 
Sing all day to his nested spouse ? 
What but the song of his old Mother-Earth, 
In her mighty humour of lust and mirth ? 
‘Love and God’s will go wing and wing, 
And as for death, is there any such thing ? ’— 
In the shadow of death, 
So, at the beck of the wizard Spring 
The dear bird saith— 


Caught with us all in the nets of fate, 
So the sweet wretch sings early and late; 
And, O my fairest, after all, 
The heart of the World ’s in his innocent call. 
The will of the World ’s with him wing and wing :— 
‘ Life—life—life! ’Tis the sole great thing 
This side of death, 
Heart on heart in the wonder of Spring!’ 
So the bird saith— 
The wise bird saith ! ” 
After spring, summer. Nothing is better in this book than 
the way in which the one season, with its corresponding 
passion in human hearts, is made to grow out of the other. 
So we have :— 
“These glad, these great, these goodly days 
Bewildering hope, outrunning praise, 
The Earth, renewed by the great Sun’s longing, 
Utters her joy in a million ways ! 


What is there left, sweet soul and true— 
What, for us and our dream to do? 

What but to take this mighty Summer 
As it were made for me and you ? 


Take it and live it beam by beam, 
Motes of light on a gleaming stream, 
Glare by glare and glory on glory 
Through to the ash of this flaming dream!” 
Of course, winter has to be reckoned with, and the wintry 
moods and times in life. These two aiso find their expression 
in Mr. Henley’s verse. Out of it all he has at least learnt the 
Lucretian philosophy of rising from the feast of life as the 
conviva satur, the satisfied guest :— 
“So let me hence as one 
Whose part in the world has been dreamed out and done: 
One that has fairly earned and spent 
In pride of heart and jubilance of bluod 
Such wages, be they counted bad or good, 
As Time, the oid taskmaster, was moved to pay; 
And, having warred and suffered, and passed on 
Those gifts the Arbiters preferred and gave, 
Fear, grateful and content, 
Down the dim way 
Whereby races innumerable have gone, 
Into the silent universe of the grave.” 
Happily there are some who can see further and can say more, 
but this is better than rebellion. 


A drama, a poem of action, that is not meant to be acted, 
stands, ab initio, at a disadvantage. It may accomplish a 
succes d’estime, but there is not, we suppose, in all literary 
history, an instance of such a work making for itself a great 
and permanent place. Every one knows how difficult such 
things are to read. On the stage the personalities are visibly 
distinguished; on the printed page it requires a mental effort 
to change the point of view as one passes from one 
character to another. Kvartan is no exception to the rule— 
the less so because it is not, we should think, unsuited for 
representation. It certainly would not require any great 
“cutting” from a manager. It has few lengthy speeches, but 
these lengthy speeches, if only they are good verse, are the 
delight of a reader. It is the dialogue that wearies him. 
Kiartan reminds us in a way of the Niebelungen Lied, for it is 
the story of a woman’s vengeance. Kiartan, betrothed to 
Gudrun, plans a year’s adventure— 

“ Lest folk should say the stateliest maid in Iceland 
Mates with a mere landlubber.” 
But he does not take Gudrun into counsel, devising the plan 
with his foster-brother, Bolli, and one Kalf Asgeirson. Kalf 
has a fair sister, Hrefna by name, and Gudrun is furiously 
jealous of her. As Bolli secretly loves Gudrun, we are 
furnished with the elements of tragedy. Three years 
pass, and Kiartan’s ship comes back from its voyage, 
but the hero has been left behind. The question is: 
Why does he stay? For love of a Norwegian Princess, say 
his enemies. Can Bolli be made to back up the tale? He 
will not say it, but he will let others say it without denial, 
and the enemies have their way. Then Kiartan comes back; 
and Hrefna, who loves him in secret, but is loyal to Gudrun, 
takes a midnight ride across the moor, braving all horrors of 
trollwives and the like, to tell the tale of his return and his 
loyalty, for the Princess story is, as she has always been sure, 
alie. But she is too late; the wedding feast is over; Bolli 
has received the price of his falsehood, his foster-brother’s 
bride. Kiartan confronts him,—had he told these lies? No; 
Bolli can say so much. Had he told the real cause of his 





So the bird saith ! 


delay in Norway, that the King had kept him a hostage? 
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No; but then, as Bolli truly says, the King had forbidden it 
to be told. This had been a condition of release. So Kiartan 
acquits him. The dialogue that follows is the finest part of 
the play :— 
* Bolli. Hold! you were keen to question. Think again: 
Have you no doubts? Itis not well to part 
With doubts unspoken. 
Kiartan. None. You have not blenched. 
I brush the blur away, and see your soul 
As through a glass, untarnished. Here’s my hand: 
I doubt you not. 
Bolli. [Drawing back] Then, listen all! I lied! 
Foully I lied! My tongue kept troth alone. 
Then, of this carcass soaked in lies preserve 
Nought but the scrupulous tongue; for all the rest 
Is vileness. Slay me! Cast to the winds my ashes, 
Lest they should plague and poison all the land. 1 
Olaf. Man, you are mad! Believe him not, my son. 
Bolli. Sane as askald! To lies that damned my friend 
I gave the nod ; and now they come to roost: 
Breed, swarm about my life; taste in my food ; 
Mock me from Gudrun’s eyes; and like a ghost 
Hover betwixt us! Myriad little lies, 
All silent, silent, even as I was silent, 
Swarm, and they suck like vampires.” 


The drama really reaches its climax here, and what follows 
does not add to its interest, though there are fine passages, 
including the stately lines with which Liot, the blind skald, 
concludes the play :— 


“ But as for him,—these eyes have seen of old 
Stars flocking in the sky by some Great Hand 
Shepherded to their wattles in the west ; 

But now upon my noonday darkness beam 
Lights more divine, and mightier majesties : 
Nor till the stars are blown out in the night 
Shall any breath extinguish such a soul. 
But you whose eyes still gaze upon our isle, 
Lonely amid the foam of far-off seas, 
Behold his fame aflame upon the clouds, 

His pyre aglow upon the eternal hills ! 

The aurora is his watchtower in the sky ; 
Iceland shall be God’s acre for his bones ; 
And, for his dirge and monument, beholi 
Her wild sea nesses and her windy walls 
And hollow caverns washed with thundering waves.” 


Madame Duclaux, better known to English readersas Madame 
Darmesteter, publishes under her maiden name of Mary Robin- 
son—the name recalls to some of us one of the happiest efforts 
of classical translation, The Crowned Hippolytus—a collection 
of her poems, adding a few which have not appeared before- 
We have not space to do more than welcome the volume as 
one that will renew an old pleasure to many readers, and to 
give one short piece which touches us with the note of a 
personal emotion :— 

“ ForEIGN SPRING. 
The charlock and the hemlock flowers 
Have hung their laces o’er the green; 


The buttercups are bright and sheen 
As though the Spring were ours. 


But through the poplar-rank there shines 
The white interminable way ; 

And down the hill the budding vines 
Go softly gloved in grey. 

Amid a purer loftier sky 

The foreign sun burns far and bright: 

... Omistier fields! O tenderer light! 

I pause awhile and sigh.” 





NOVELS. 
A HEROINE FROM FINLAND.* 
Asa set-off to the artificially prepared Anglo-foreign novel— 
the novel, that is, in which the local colour is the result of an 
ad hoc excursion—it is pleasant to encounter a book like 
A Heroine from Finland, in which the amenities of rural life 
in a comparatively unfrequented portion of Europe are 
depicted not only in a most engaging fashion, but from the 
standpoint of one who possesses the genuine inside know- 
ledge, not the hastily crammed smattering of the literary 
globe-trotter. We have no knowledge of the nationality of 
Mr. Paul Waineman. If he is a Finn, he certainly writes 
excellent English. If he is an Englishman, then he is a most 
convincing Finuophil. Indeed, we can pay him no higher 
compliment than to say that he has produced a novel which, 
with certain reserves, has done for Finland very much what 
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Scharling’s delightful romance, Noddebé Parsonage, did for 
Denmark. We shall be very much surprised if its publica: 
tion does not sensibly swell the numbers of English visitors 
to a country already popular as a holiday resort from the 
excellence of its sport, the beauty of the landscape, and the 
friendliness of the inhabitants. To begin with, Mr. Waine. 
man reminds us through the mouth of one of his characters 
that many of the Finnish nobles have purely Scotch names: 
“The Flemmings, now extinct, were once upon a time a great 
power in the land...... Nowadays we have still Ramsays, 
Frasers, Douglases, Hamiltons, Montgomerys,—all belonging 
to the old nobility.” Then Finland in yet another way 
reminds us of our neighbours across Tweed. It is another 
Land of Cakes; indeed, the description of the Finnish cuising 
generally, as given by Mr. Waineman, would be in itself an 
inducement to some readers to make the journey. But these 
gastronomical details are always in the picture, and the 
account of the organisation of Baroness Guldhjelm’s house. 
hold, from the “ Mamsell,” or housekeeper, downward, is 
full of characteristic touches, as when we read of the huge 
kitchen in which all day long dozens of maids and women 
were busily drinking coffee; or of the housemaids in the early 
morning solemnly dusting the chairs, “each with a seagull’s 
feather”; or the army of barefooted women sweeping the 
paths with monster birch-brooms. 


The scene of the story is laid successively in Moscow at 
the time of the Czar’s Coronation, and at a country house in 
Finland. Of the latter we get an inviting picture in the 
following passage, which we quote as an illustration of the 
naiveté of the author's style,—a naiveté quite in keeping 
with the ingenuous and unsophisticated characters of his 
story :— 


“A large deep verandah, with a wide flight of wooden steps, 
led to an undulating green lawn, with brilliant flower parterres 
stretching down to a hedge of white syringa which divided it 
from the waters of the lake. A deep, curved bay of shallow 
water melting gradually into the glorious deep waters of the 
fjord beyond, that stretched right away to cloud-land, dotted 
here and there by little green isles, every island so clearly 
reflected in the transparent blue waters that one imagined they 
must be real ones, on which the mermaids lived. The verdant 
park, which makes Fridholm one of the show places of the 
Finnish archipelago, bordered the bay on each side. From the 
verandah one could see the old bridge, called the Long Bridge, 
jutting out far into the shallow waters, overshadowed by clusters 
of hanging silver birch trees, which seemed perilously near losing 
their balance by bending into the water. All along the edges 
great clumps of wild blue forget-me-nots grew, making patches 
of such vivid blue that one could have imagined that pieces of 
the sky had fallen down. Away to the left were great fields of 
corn and barley, broken by tiny rustic bridges across the dee 
ditches that always divide the meadows in Finland; ditches fu 
of gorgeous wild flowers, climbing up to the banks in a bewilder- 
ing profusion. Beyond the fields at the back the forest reigns, 
an endless Finnish forest of peace and shade, standing as it was 
from the beginning untouched through the centuries by man. 
The ancient gnarled trees seemed to guard those fertile fields, 
and the old green-shuttered white house of Fridholm, standing 
in their midst, looked young again in the rosy light of that late 
June sun. Fridholm means the island of peace, and peace and 
happiness loved to linger there.” 


The plot of A Heroine from Finland may be outlined in a 
very few sentences. The Baroness Guldhjelm and her 
daughter Ebba visit Moscow for the Czar’s Coronation. In 
return for the courtesy and hospitality shown them by Count 
Rostoff they invite this Russian Prince Charming to spend a 
few weeks with him at their home in Finland. Count 
Rostoff, who is already resolved to extricate himself from the 
toils of a Russian enchantress, and is greatly taken by the 
fresh and ingenuous charm of Ebba, accepts the invitation, 
and at once falls desperately in love with Ebba’s cousin 
Ingrid, a young lady of such distinguished beauty that she is 
known by her intimates as the Duchess of Finland. Ingrid, 
however, is already engaged to a blameless but absent pro- 
fessor, but the Count is irresistible, and after a vain struggle 
Ingrid decides to appeal to her fiancé to release her, when she 
hears that he is dangerously ill, and that a sudden shock 
will probably kill him. We will say no more of the 
manner in which Count Rostoff and Ingrid meet the situation 
than that it is surprisingly unexpected. But in truth the 
love interest of the story is the least attractive feature of 
the book to an English reader. Mr. Waineman handles the 
subject with a lack of reticence and a sugary fervour that con- 
stantly make the reader feel as though he were de trop. Ebba, 
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the little flaxen-haired ingénue, is afar more engaging figure 
than the stately but susceptible Ingrid, and the old Countess 
Barheim, her shrewish granddaughter Valborg, the huge but 
taciturn boatman Pervo—to mention only a few of the 
dramatis personae—all have the stamp of a certain primitive 
and authentic humanity that is curiously interesting to 
readers educated in an atmospbere of greater reserve. With 
all its faults, and it has not a few, the book has the sovereign 
merit that it “makes you want to go there,’—to explore this 
beautiful land of forest and flood, to meet the kindly Finns, 
gentle and simple, and to make trial of the delights of smultron, 
kringlas, and the other good things of which Mr. Waineman 
discourses so persuasively, 








Cashiered, and other War Stories, By Andrew Balfour. (J. 
Nisbet and Co. 6s3.)—‘ Unequal” is the adjective which must 
be applied to Mr. Andrew Balfour’s war stories; and this not in 
the sense that the separate stories are unequal in merit, but that 
even in the best of the stories there are some parts where the 
author fails to maintain the high level on which he begins. The 
first story, “The Aasvégels,” is, however, free from this defect, 
and is so grim and ghastly a sketch of the byways of war as to 
rise to the height of tragedy,—melodramatic, it must be con- 
fessed, but still tragedy. The aasvézels, human and avian, 
bring to our minds the corruption which is the aftermath of 
battle. It is not the pungent smell of gunpowder which assails 
our nostrils, but the stench of the consequent corruption. The 
second best story in the collection, “A Chaplain to the Forces,” 
is in a very different vein. And here Mr. Balfour has not been 
able to keep on the level of semi-serious comedy on which he 
begins,—he unfortunately yields once or twice to the temptation 
of degenerating into farce. Still, much may be forgiven him for the 
sake of the scene on board ship between the Rev. Adrian, who has 
started a cabin-confessional, and the Scotch soldier, who invades 
this sanctuary, mistaking it for the state-room, where the 
surgeons are inoculating for typhoid. “My son,” said the 
chaplain, “fear not! ”—“ Ay, ay, Sir,” responded Jock, “it’s easy 
speakin’; but whaur are ye gaun to jab me?” Even though 
open to the objection of farcical tendency, the whole scene is 
really quite funny enough to prove its own excuse. The other 
stories are some good, some bad, but we cannot think Mr, 
Balfour successful when he leaves the external method of narra- 
tion, and speaks in propria personéd as a steam-engine, or a Mauser 
rifle, or some other implement of warfare. 


Miss Carmichael’s Conscience. By Baroness von Hutten, 
(C. A. Pearson. 23. 6d.)—It is difficult to say more for this 
pretty little book than that it is a pleasantly written story with 
no great pretensions to do more than pass agreeably some half- 
hour of its reader's time. The characters are ladies and gentle- 
men, and talk and behave “as such,” and the story possesses the 
virtue—by no means a constant quality even in clever writers— 
of being readable. 

An Ezile in Bohemia, By Ernest E. Williams. (Greening and Co. 
6s.)—Cyril Boyton, the hero of Mr. Williams's novel, found “ the 
beautiful city of Prague” anything but a cheerful place to live 
in. The idea of the book is decidedly good. The virtuous and 
enthusiastic young man who takes to Bohemia, not from any 
desire for dissipation, but through aspirations towards Demo- 
eratic Socialism, is an attractive figure. The result of the 
experiment is the same as the fate which overtook the boy in the 
fairy story when caught by the fairies and conducted to their 
land of fancy. The malicious little beings rubbed his eyes with 
the ointment of truth, and he saw fairyland crumble at his feet, 
—the garlands turned to cobwebs, the light to darkness, and, 
worse than all, the fairies to little wizened monsters. Just so is 
Cyril Boyton disillusioned by the wrong side of the tapestry of 
Bohemia.” However, after his repentance, “the fatted calf” 
takes the form of a weekly newspaper bought for him by a rich 
uncle, and in that throne of respectable bliss, the editorial chair, 
the reader is content to leave him. 


Tales from Gorky. Translated from the Russian, with a 
Biographical Notice of the Author, by R. Nisbet Bain. 
(Jarrold and Suns. 6s.)—‘ Realism” has been the word of fiction 
for a good many years. And some of us have doubted whether 
the egregious brutalities and vulgarities dished up under the 
name were so very real after all; we have even thought that 
there might be more human reality in the old conventions and 
decencies than in the modern crudities and indecencies to which 
they have given place. But it is impossible to read many pages 
of Maksim Gorky and doubt that in his “realism” we have at 
last got the real thing. A man of genius—flung in boyhood upon 
the life of the gutter—he knows hunger by personal experience, 








crime as a bedfellow, brutality as the moral atmosphere of the 
working hours of the day, filth as the litter of the night. And of 
what he has seen and suffered, he writes. His stories are 
repulsive, and yet, because they are true to life at its most 
savage level—the level of the outcast of civilisation, not 
of the savage beyond its pale—they are saved from being 
only repulsive by touches of human sympathy and glints of 
irresistible humour. The motherly kindness shown by the prosti- 
tute Natasha to the would-be social reformer of eighteen, who 
must have died but for her disinterested charity, gives to the 
sketch called “One Autumn Night” a motive kind!y despite its 
irony, and there is a genial humour in the vagabond 
Promtov that redeems the shamelessness of his autobiography 
ofa scoundrel. In “Chelkash,” again, we get an insight into 
that side of the Russian peasant’s mind that makes him a poet,a 
mystic, and not seldom a saint. Gabriel is greedy for money, 
but he is none the less awed and fascinated by the beauty of the 
night and the music of the waters. And Chelkash himself, 
though a thicf and a ruflian, has in him possibilities of grace. 
But the difference between realism and idealism is felt in the 
working up of the material. Whereas the older conventions 
would have made the brute yield to the human, and the story end 
in a triumph of the better part, the art-principles of the new 
Russian story-teller compel him to make a drawn game of every 
situation. His peasants are bestial and poetical, cruel and 
tender, pious and cynical, upon the impulse of the moment. 
Hunger is the master they know best; and if they do not to 
others as they would that others should do unto them, at least 
it may be pleaded for them that they expect no man to do 
by them anything but what self-interest prompts. 


Plots. By Bernard Capes. (Methuen and Co. 63.)—Under 
the title of Plots Mr. Bernard Capes gives us a volume of 
collected stories which may be taken as an example of the 
artificial realism of the day. A great deal of ingenuity has 
evidently been spent on the invention of the gruesome incidents 
and bizarre personages of the tales. The style is violent and 
comfortless ; the humour desiccated to the point of inhumanity ; 
and in the first story audacity is pushed to a point very near to 
blasphemy, with a result that suggests circumstances gone mad. 
The book is difficult to read, and we cannot honestly say that 
there is good enough stuff in it to make it worth while for any- 
body but a conscientious reviewer to take the trouble to get over 
the difficulty. The pity of it is that only an autbor clever 
enough to write something better could have produced it. 


The Land of the Lost. By William Satchell. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—In The Land of the Lost we have more of the conven- 
tional realism of pot-house brawling with appropriate oaths and 
blood. But intertwined with the brutality is a theme of senti- 
ment. There is a sufficiently interesting love story with one 
heroine and two heroes, and in the end the better man gets the 
girl. The scene is in Auckland, and the business occupying the 
men of the tale is gum-scraping. This introduces an element of 
practical interest and makes occasion for some good descriptive 
passages. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





ART BOOKS. 


The Monastery of San Marco. By G. S. Godkin. (J. M. Dent and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) —This isa well-written popular account of the wonderful 
monastery which produced the saintly Antonino, the great artists 
Angelico and Bartolommeo, and, above all, the great Puritan 
reformer and saint Savonarola. The author tells the story of 
this good man’s marvellous influence, and his tragic end, in a 
very interesting manner. One hardly knows which to abhor 
more, the fickle Florentines or the infamous Pope Alexander. 
The author does not mention the fact, creditable to Julius IL, 
that Raphael wasallowed to put Savonarola’s portrait among the 
Saints on Earth in his fresvo of the Disputa in the Vatican only 
thirteen years after the martyr’s death. 


Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and other Early 
Saints. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (G. Bell and Sons. 143.)\—The 
lover of Italian art who wishes to know something about holy 
people so often painted will find much to interest him in the 
present volume. Besides recounting the legends, and pointing 
out any features in the stories of probable historical truth, the 
author describes the treatment in art both of the people and of 
the incidents of their lives. A number of good illustrations are 
to be found in the book. We are promised another volume by 
the same author dealing with the Fathers of the Church and the 
great hermits. In it we shall hope to find a reproduction of 
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that delightful primitive picture once exhibited at the New 
Gallery, which showed the desert densely populated with hermits 
asa by no means unentertaining place, the sight of a hermit 
driving out to pay calls ina car drawn bya lion being among 
the attractions. 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists. By Albinia Wherry. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—These are pleasantly written essays narrating 
incidents in the lives of Florentine artists and stories about 
their works. The book aims at interesting young people, 
and therefore the anecdotic side of the subject is brought into 
prominence. The later and greatest painters are not dealt with, 
which perhaps is as well, as the writer evidently understands 
the early painters better than the Jater ones, to judge by a casual 
remark about the “soulless perfection ” of the later work of both 
Raphael and Andrea del Sarto. We should recommend a study 
of Browniny’s poem on the subject. ' 


A Popular Handbook to the National Gallery. By E. T. Cook. 
(Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—The sixth edition of this valuable 
guide-book to the National Gallery is divided into two volumes, 
one for the foreign, and one for the English pictures. These last 
are all considered together, whether they are in Trafalgar Square 
or at the Tate Gallery. The descriptions and accounts of the 
pictures are not technical, but contain much valuable information 
about their histories, aud accounts of recent controversies as to 
questions of authenticity. 


Andrea Mantegna. By Paul Kristeller. The English Edition 
by Arthur Strong. (Longminsand Oo. £3 10s.)—This book is 
very large, very thorough, and very Jearned. All those who 
wish to know everything that can be known as to the details of 
the artist’s life and works will have recourse to this volume. 
When it comes to the critical part and the theories enunciated, 
many people will find themselves in total disagreement with the 
author. For instance, in his review of Venetian art he makes 
out that the Venetian painters cared only for sentiment and 
gorgeous colour, and contributed nothing to the study of Nature. 
These Venetians might answer that they were painters, not men 
of science. But as a matter of fact they contributed very greatly 
to the knowledge of the effects of atmosphere, a subject which 
seems outside the domain of Mantegna altogether. To realise 
this we have only to go to the National Gallery and look at two 
pictures of the same subject—the Agony in the Garden—one by 
Mantegna, the other by Gian Bellini. The Venetian in his 
picture shows that he has not the same grasp of form as had his 
brother-in-law, but the light in the sky is the dawn of the feeling 
for luminous air which made. later Venetian and modern land- 
scape painting possible. The author thinks that Mantegna has 
been unduly neglected, but we should say that the fact is 
Mantegna can never appeal to a large audience. His view of 
things is so intensely personal and so powerful that we must 
surrender our own view and adopt his for the time. But the 
man who makes this demand will never be popular. It is for 
this reason, we suppose, that the “ Triumph of Caesar ” is left at 
Hampton Court. There it is invisible. Large pictures, covered 
with glass, hung opposite windows in a passage 15 ft. wide, can 
never be seen. Yet these works are among the masterpieces 
—although damaged—of Italian art. Nothing can exceed the 
splendour of their austere majesty. We wish the author of the 
present work had told us whether anything could be done to get 
off some of the wess with which the “Triumph” was daubed by 
Laguerre in the time of William III. The original was no 
doubt egg tempera. Was the work of the destroyer done in the 
same permanent way? Although we differ from some of the 
theoretical conclusions in the book before us, we are deeply 
grateful for the vast amount of information put within our reach, 
The book will appeal more to the archaeologieally minded art 
critic than to the lover of pictures, except in the matter of the 
illustrations, which are excellent and numerous. To look at 
these pictures, even through photographs, is better than to read 
about them. 

Constable. By C.J. Holmes. “The Artist’s Library.” (At the 
Sign of the Unicorn. 2s. 6d.)—This is a delightful volume both 
to read and to look at. The author gives us a thoughtful study 
of the artist as well as a sympathetic aceount of the singularly 
charming character of the man. Indeed, Constable’s life might 
well be quoted as an instance of the truth of Wordsworth’s 
theories as to the education of Nature. Mr. Holmes regards 
Constable as the first of the modern, and the last of the old, 
masters. There is a great deal of truth in this, fcr undoubtedly 
it was the newness of Constable’s ideas that set the French 
painters thinking—and painting. But Constable never became 
a medern in the sense of being a mere recorder of scientific 
observations ; he always remained a poet and an artist. 





i 
The Brothers Dalziel. (Methuen and Co. 2ls.)—The brothe 
tell their own story of honourable work and enterprise in the 
illustrating of books between 1840 and 1900. They knew ian 
worked for all the great illustrators, and the greater artists who 
for a time were illustrators during a period which reached a 
climax of excellence about 1865. The book, which hag man 
illustrations, is full of interesting accounts of the Fin 
relations of the artists and engravers, and everywhere we meet 
with indications of a wise and large-minded conduct of affairs b 
the brothers. The following words from the introduction give ths 
views of these veterans with regard to modern processes :—* When 
we think of the vast mass of wonderful illustration given to the 
public week by week of every conceivable class of subject, direct 
from the camera, in which the draughtsman has no part at all 
and this work is generally of singular beauty and truth,—we feel 
that our occupation is gone. In saying this we wish to add tiat 
we hail with satisfaction the marvellous results from these many 
ingenious adaptations of photography, and the consequent Wide 
spread of the art of illustration, which has ever been our greatest 
delight.” 


Some Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson. (Freemantle and Co, 
21s.)—The object of this book, as Mr. Joseph Pennell tells us jn 
the preface, is to place before the reader some of the fine works 
of illustration, together with their text, which appeared in the 
years between 1860 and 1870. This period may be taken to be 
the high watermark of illustration, and the present work, with 
its beautiful drawings by Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais, 
goes far to establish the contention. Mr. Holman Hunt writes 
a short introduction giving an account of the origin of the 
illustrations. No drawings in the book are better than his, 
notably his “ Lady of Shalott.” Some of the drawings were 
photographed before the blocks were cut, and so have been pre. 
served ; these are reproduced, and so can be compared with the 
wood engravings. These last are printed from the original blocks 
on good paper. We wonder will the illustrations of to-day be 
reproduced with critical prefaces thirty years hence. Those who 
still retain the distinct impression made in childhood by such 
illustrations as Millais’s “ Parables” may wonder if the style of 
modern work is as poignant and imaginative as it was in the 
“ sixties.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





Confession and Absolution: Report of the Fulham Conference. 
Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—We must be content, anyhow for the present, to notify the 
appearance of this Report and to indicate the points of agreement, 
—(1) That the words “ whosoever sins ..... .” wereaddressed 
to the whole Church; (2) that the discipline of private confession 
and absolution is not primitive ; (3) that the Church of England 
permits confession and absolution under certain circumstances, 


The Book of Psalms. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net.)—We have here in a single volume 
the three parts in which Professor Kirkpatrick has brought out 
his invaluable commentary on the Psalms. A more useful volume 
it would not be possible to have ; the quantity is in itself surpris- 
ing—between eight and nine hundred closely printed pages—and 
the quality such as one may expect from Professor Kirkpatrick. 
He is of the conservative order of critics. The Book is one on 
which the destructive ingenuity of some commentators has been 
very busy. Professor Cheyne thinks that only one Psalm is 
possibly pre-exilic. A recent German writer is doubtful whether 
any are as old as the early days of the Keturn. All this looks 
very like caprice. Professor Kirkpatrick will always be found a 
reasonable and open-minded critic. 


Swiss Life in Town and Country. By Alfred Thomas Story. 
(G. Newnes. 3s. Gd. net.)—This book (one of the “Our Neigh- 
bours ” Series) is all that could be desired. It is a thorough and 
careful etudy of the Swiss character, manner of life, social, 
moral, and economical situation. Mr. Story is not content with 
superficial observation. He goes into the reason of what he sees, 
and has an art of setting forth what he sees in a very lucid and 
interesting way. The casual visitor to Switzerland—we are, of 
course, not speaking of those who see nothing beyond the 
mountains and the hotels—must be struck with the apparent 
absence of poverty. A town such as Neuchit:1, for instance, has 
everywhere a well-to do 1 ok. Yet nowhere, exept, it may be, 
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— 
in Polar regions, is the struggle of man against Nature harder 


and more persistent. In one respect the issue goes against the 
human combatant. The proportion of physical infirmity is con- 
siderably above the European average. Mr. Story illustrates his 
descriptions with the results of special observation, telling us 
what he has seen himself and heard at first hand. Personal 
acquaintance, it might be said friendship, with typical Swiss has 
given him an insight into national qualities which it is not given 
to every one to acquire. Probably the political and economical 
sections of his volume are intrinsically the most valuable. They 
seem to us distinguished by sobriety and good sense. But there is a 
special charm in what he tells us of social life and individual 
character. There is a pleasant little story, for instance, of howa 
v‘gneron, stricken with sudden illness at a critical time, when the 
yines had to be banked up, had this work done freely for him by 
his neighbours, all of them, it should be said, sufficiently occu- 
pied by their own work.——Denmark, By Margaret Thomas. 
(A. Treherne and Co. 6s. net.)—Miss Thomas’s book is not on a 
level with that noticed above. It is a very pleasantly written 
and readable description of Denmark and ‘the Danes as they 
appear to the traveller. We can easily imagine a visitor to the 
couutry spending some weeks with this volume in his hand, and 
finding that it generally gave him the information that he 
desired. But we cannot call it a study. Danish politics, for 
instance, remain, for all that we are told about them here, a 
remarkably obscure subject. The people seem to be prosperous 
and contented ; poverty, if not unknown, makes no great pressure 
on them. The Royal house is popular. Yet for some years 
past there have been very unsatisfactory relations between the 
representative bodies and the Executive. There is something 
more to be caid about the Danes than is to be found in this 
volume. The relations of the country with Iceland called for 
some notice. Even the commonplace matter of Danish butter is 
somewhat superficially treated. It occupies little more than a 
couple of pages. It is a subject of considerable importance both 
to Denmark and to this country. 


Poultry Management on a Farm. By Walter Palmer, M.P. 
(A. Constable and Co. 1s.)—Mr. Palmer’s experience will be 
found valuable, though it must be borne in mind that the condi- 
tions under which he has worked are not such as most keepers of 
poultry can command. He has had plenty of room. He explains 
that the two farms on which his “ poultry management ” has been 
carried on contain together more than two hundred acres, and he 
has had means at his command. ‘Suit your poultry to your 
Soil,” he advises. Wery good; but many purses would be ex- 
hausted before the twenty varieties with which he experimented 
had been tried. So much being prefaced, we may say without 
hesitation that the book will be found very useful. Here is a 
sample of his counsel. In the autumn and winter use incubators 
for rearing chickens ; in the spring and summer let hens rear the 
broods. Much may be learnt from the suggestions as to the 
placing of houses, feeding, marketing, &&. And there are some 
instructive balance-sheets. The last may be summarised thus :— 


BOCK... ccccccssecerssssveses OGT a 20 Bales .......ccceccsecorcssces M400 19 GB 
Purchases .....00000.. 409 5 9 Valuation........ccccccsse 647 1 «0 
ER DOUP vic ciicesses 133 15 2 
ae coisscccccxsetcesssassns a ce. Se 
PLOAUCE wicsecseccrrrereee 4414 0 





Profit, £83 12s, 93d. 
Interest for capital is not charged, we see. 


Greek Coins and their Parent Cities. By John Ward. (John 
Murray. 25s. net.)—This volume consists of two parts. The 
first consists of a descriptive catalogue of the coins in Mr. 
Ward’s collection, drawn up by Mr. G. F. Hill, himself a 
numismatologist of considerable reputation. The metal, weight, 
head or symbol, with inscription, &c., are given, aud there are 
admirably executed reproductions, showing both obverse and 
reverse. In the second part we have “Imaginary Rambles in 
Hellenic Lands,” by Mr. Ward himself, in which the circum- 
stances, so to speak, of the coins are given. Here also we have 
illustrations, statues, temples, theatres, &c., with landscapes 
representing the modern aspects of places mentioned. These 
sketches are pleasantly written, and testify to the vivid interest 
which Mr. Ward feels in modern researches into the past. The 
public is greatly indebted to collectors who thus do their best to 
make the public sharers in their possessions, 


Life on the Stage. By Clara Morris. (Isbister and Co, 63.)— 
Madame de Navarro (Mary Anderson) introduces this volume 
with a warm commendation. It will not, she says, give any idea 
of the actress’s exceptional power. What book could do justice 
to the “ greatest emotional actress” that ever came within the 
observation of one who must have seen much and has the best 





possible right to judge? There is plenty, however, to prove that 
Clara Morris had a singular power of seizing opportunities and 
an unfailing readiness of resource. The reader must have 
not a little technical knowledge and familiarity with stage 
“business” to appreciate all that he reads here, but it is 
easy for any one to discern a very remarkable practical ability. 
But the moral that Madame de Navarro draws from the story— 
and, indeed, it is written large on nearly every page—is this. See 
what “terrible trials, humiliations, and sufferings even a woman 
of Clara Morris’s genius underwent to gain a footing on the stage,” 
and, therefore, do not attempt the career unless you have au 
assurance of fitness to which, in the nature of things, very few can 
pretend. Clara Morris herself was a person of quite unusual 
courage, resolution, and prudence, with a most tenacious 
hold of principle, and she had an admirable mother; but 
she had to make her way through very deep waters. And 
she thinks, it is evident, that things are not better on the stage 
than they were when she entered the profession,—i.e., between 
thirty and forty years ago (not long before the assassination of 
President Lincoln she had been acting with John Wilkes 
Booth). To speak plainly,‘she holds (p. 34 and p. 389) that the 
stage in America has been demoralised by the plays that are 
produced upon it, all dominated by one motif, illicit love. We 
must not omit to give an instance of the actress’s singular power. 
She was playing one of her great parts, Miss Multon, and she 
had to act heart disease, to put tha case briefly. She acted it so 
marvellously that Dr. Fordyce Barker, whom she had consulted 
for spinal trouble—‘‘a keen dramatic critic”—was taken in. 
“ She can’t go through another attack like that and finish the 
play,” he said, and was astonished to find that it was “all in the 
play.’ We can only refer our readers to an amusing account of 
how Mrs. Charles Kean obtained for her husband the true 
pattern for a Cardinal’s robe. He could not possibly play Wolsey 
in Henry VIII. without it. 


Friends that Fail Not. By Cecil Headlam. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 3s. 6d.)\—Mr. Headlam bids fair to be an addition to 
the not very numerous class of essayists. Of writers of easays 
there is no lack, are they not to beseen in many pulpits ?—but of 
essayists, writers who succeed in this difficult kind of literature, 
only a limited supply. Mr. Headlam has wide reading, a light 
touch, humour, and good taste. ‘‘ The Short Cut of Coincidence” 
isa contribution to the technique of the novelist’s art. Itis quite 
true that the reader regards coincidences with suspicion,—not, in- 
deed, intheromance, where they areadmitted without question, but 
in the novel. Yet,as Mr. Headlam shows by two very curious 
illustrations, there are real coincidences which are too out- 
rageously improbable to be tolerated in fiction. “The Tendency 
of the Muse” is a very humorous forecast of the future. It 
might have been a chapter in ‘‘Erewhon,” or one of Mr. 
Wells’s anticipations. Here is a specimen:—‘*The Crabbes 
and Goldsmiths of a later century will be gourmets in 
search of a novel, They pawned their books to buy themselves 
food; these will part as reluctantly with their mutton chops to 
ruise money for the necessary literary fare.’ ‘There is an essay 
on tobacco, showing some curious reading. (We may remark 
that the story of the weight of the smoke is much older than Queen 
Elizabeth. Lucian tells it of the Cynic philosopher Demonax, 
Asked what was the weight of smoke sent out by the burning of a 
pile of wood, he replied: “ Appende cineres, reliquum omne 
fumus erit.’’) In ‘The Humours of Dictionaries,” “A Parisian 
in London, 1789,” and “An Italian Satirist and Rugby Foot- 
ball” our author has been lucky enough to find literary 
curiosities, of which he makes good use. ‘This is a most readable 
book, which will, we hope, have in due time a successor. — 
Love’s Cradle, and other Papers. By 'Thomas Newbigging. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 3s, 6d.)—Mr. Newhbigging’s papers are mostty 
archaeological. He writes, for instance, about the Troubadours, 
about the Waits—an unfamiliar name, we fancy, to some of our 
readers—about the “Element of Farce in the Mystery and 
Miracle Plays.” ‘There is evidence of reading in them, but we 
are not much impressed by the quality of Mr. Newbigging’s 
judgment, on “ Chivalry,” for instance, where he seems somewhat 
superficial, and on “ Miracle Plays,” where we are inclined to 
think he exaggerates the farcical element. We object also to his 
estimate of the Roman character. ‘The Greeks had, it is true, no 
taste for gladiatorial shows, but they waged war with less regard 
to humanity than did the Romans, and their political strife was 
far more savage. 


Translitions from Lucian. By Augusta M. Campbell Davidson, 
M.A. (Longmans and Co, 53. net.)—We have not had an 
opportunity of comparing these translations with the original, 
but we may say that they are written in fluent English, wholly 
free from the awkwardness and stiffuess which commonly beset 
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the translator. The pieces selected are seven, the amusing ex- 
travagance of the “Vera Historia” being, perhaps, the best 
known among them. “The Philosophers’ Auction” and the 
“ Hermotimus ” might come next in order of popularity. We can- 
not but think that Miss Davidson would have made her book 
more acceptable if she had added some notes, Lucian’s satirical 
allusions, especially to Christianity and its professors, are par- 
ticularly interesting. The description of the Island of the Blest 
seems to have a reference to the conclusion of the Apocalypse, 
and the whale seems to suggest Jonah. 


Stock Exchange Oficial Intelligence. Edited by the Secre- 
tary to the Share and Loan Department. (Spottiswoode 
and Co. 42s.)—In addition to the customary official 
information as to all the varieties of property which 
are made the object of Stock Exchange transactions, we 
have in this volume (the twenty-first annual issue) the report 
of the Commission on Local Taxation, with a summary of 
the evidence brought before it, the figures, &c. We have alsoa 
table of the National Debts of the world, a highly interesting 
document, though not quite so satisfactory to British readers as 
it has been.in years not at all remote. However, if our Debt has 
increased, so have also, it would appear, our capital and the 
indebtedness of the world in genera] to us, 

Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press. By Henry Sell. (167 
Fleet Street. 7s.6d.)—This is not by any means a mere index or 
catalogue of newspapers, magazines, and periodicals of various 
kinds. It gives such an index, very complete as regards the extent 
of information and the accuracy of detail. But it also contains 
a considerable amount of eminently interesting matter. There 
are two articles on the “Outlook for Liberal Journalism,” one 
written from the Liberal, the other from the Conservative, point 
of view. In 1880 there were twenty-five Liberal to thirteen 
Conservative penny dailies; in 1901 there were fifteen Liberal to 
twenty Unionist. But politics do not mean everything in the 
fortunes of a newspaper. Manchester is almost solidly Conserva- 
tive in politics, returning but one Liberal out of nine Members. 
Yet the Manchester Guardian with its extreme Pro-Boer views 
continues to hold its own. (It would be interesting, however, to 
know how much of its circulation is outside Manchester.) Then 
there is a paper, “Two Centuries of Daily Journalism,” by 
Alexander Paterson ; and “A Glance at the Comic Papers of the 
Victorian Era,” by J. Foular Wilson, with some amusing illustra- 
tions. On the whole, there has been an improvement in this 
respect. Punch in its early days was often spitefully personal, 
Silk Buckingham, Jullien, Alfred Bunn, and the Morning Post 
were objects of attacks suggested by private dislike. The comic 
Press of England, however, has never descended to the infamies 
which disgrace similar publications in Berlin and Paris. But 
then a German, though, according to Count Biilow, he is always 
** well-bred,” and a Frenchman, who, strangely enough, has 2 
reputation for politeness, can be unspeakably brutal on occasion. 
In good manners they are at least a century behind. This essay 
ought to be separately published. There are other papers of 
interest in this volume. 








We have to notice a second edition of Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs, by Henry Hoare (A. L, Humphreys, 7s. 6d. net). There 
is, to begin with, a calendar in which we have lists of flowering 
shrubs, climbers or standards (January has seven, April jifty-siz, 
and May nearly ninety, many, of course, extending over more 
than one month). ‘Then there is a catalogue raisonné, and 
useful lists for towns, and different situations and soils. 


In the “Shipping Gazette Library” (Spottiswoode and Co., 1s.), 
we have a collection of papers reprinted from the Shipping 
Gazette under the title of The Mercantile Marine tn War Time. 
These papers deal with many important questions, the proposed 
establishment of national granaries among them. This is not 
the opportunity for discussing them. One thing is abundantly 
clear,—it is impossible to overstate the imperative necessity of a 
strong Navy. 


In the “ ‘ Fleur-de-Lis’ Library of Memoirs ” (Smithers, Hamp- 
den, and Co., 10s. 6d. net) we have The Sufferings of the Royal Family 
lof France|, a reprint of the English edition of 1817. The point 
of view is naively expressed in the preface, where we hear of 
the “immutable principles of order” and “the right of 
superiority.” The idea that, after all, the crueities of the 
Revolution were but a very partial revenge for the cruelties 
of the ancien régime was foreign to the writer’s mind. For 
Louis XIV. he seems to have had no feeling but admiration. 
“ Conduct governed by great maxims of State”—e.g., L’ Ftat c’est 
moi—and “a brilliant reign,’ with all the humiliations of the 


Marlborough campaigns. 
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GubDING (N.); Pik MLO- De, CE BVO ocsccconcsecascacssedsevecccurcesssncaxeceacerte (Long) 3/6 
Hoare (H.), Flowering ‘Trees and Shrubs, 8vo ...... (A. L, Humphreys) net 7) 
Huddilston (J. H.), Lessons from Greek Pottery, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) net 50 
Hudson (W. H.), Strange Adventures of John Smith, cr 8vo ....... (Sands) 6,0 
Huxley (T. H.), Memoirs, Vol. [V., 8V0 ..............cceeesvervees (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Judges (E. A.), Some West Surrey Villages, imp 8vo. — net 10/6 
Kenworthy (J. C.), Tolstoy: his Life and Works, cr 8vo_.........(W. Scott) 6/0 
ge (A.), The Work of the Holy Spirit, 8vo..... (Funk & Wagnalls) 12,0 












Ladd (G. 'T.), Philosophy of Conduct, 8vo 
Leigh (J. G.), Will o’ the Wisp, er 8y0 oie 
May (D.), The Inconsequences of Sarah, ¢ o 
Merrick (L.), When Love Flies Out of the Window, cr 8vo. 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Fetters of Gold, cr 8vo... ; ....(Stockwell) 2 
Morgan (J.), The Sacrament of Pain, 12mo .. ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Morris (Clara), Lite on the Stage, Cr 8V0 ......cccccscssseecesscssssceceeeces (Isbister) 60 
Poynter (E. F.), Michael Ferrier, cr 8vo... .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Raine (A.), A Welsh Witch, cr 8vo........ ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Ridge (W. P.), Lost Pronerty, Gl SVO ..sscsecsessccesesaszsscaccnsseceecsees (Methuen) 6/0 
Ritchie (D. G.), Plato (World’s Epoch Makers), er 8vo ...... (T. & T. Clark) 3/0 
Scott (M.), The Harmony of the Collects, Epistles, &c., cr 8vo...(Bemrose) 3/6 
Sheppard (E.), The Old Royal Palace of Whitehall, 8vo .. .(Longmans) net 21/0 
Sherman (L. A.), What is Shakespeare ? cr 8vo ....... .--(Maemillan) net 6/0 


--(Longmans) 21/0 
(Dent) net 3/6 





. .(Pearson) 60 















Simpson (C.), Love never Faileth, er 8vo ............66 (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Sordid Amok! by a Common Centurion, cr 8vo ............ (Wright & Jones) 6/0 
Spence (J.), Christ in Astronomy, Cr 8V0 ..........cc.ccceeeseeeceeeeeees (Stockwell) 2/6 
Staley (K.), One Frail Woman and Four Queer Men, cr 8vo ......... (Drane) 6/0 
Stead (A.), Japan, our New Ally, Cr 8V0 ............scsccccereesseeeeeees (Unwin) net 6/0 
Steele (F. M.), The Convents of Great Britain, er 8vo ..(Sands) 7/6 


Stone (D.), Outlines of Meditation for Use in Retreat, 12mo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Strong (D. M.), ‘‘ Udana,”’ the Utterances of the Buddha, 8vo (Luzac) net 6/0 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastic: a, Vol. V., Part II., 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 











Tarver (J. C.), Tiberius, the Tyrant, SvoCe a ae (Constable) net 15/0 
Thomson (H. C,), Ac ute Dilation of the Stomach, 8vo - rig net 3/0 
Thring (Lord), Practical Legislation, 8V0 .............c0.ccse0e0 (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Tooley (S. A.), Lite of Queen Alexandra, imp. 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Wheelwright (£. G.), A Slow Awakening, er 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Whishaw (F.), Mazeppa, cr 8vo : ssseeeeee (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Wilmans (Lelen), The Conquest of Death, fee SVOS hace he (Bell) net 3/6 
Woolf (N. S.), No Place for Her, cr 8vo.., sovcceccccosccccnscosecseee(Creening) $/6 








henna or 


CRETONNES. 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 
Messrs. Liberty to meet the increased 
demand anticipated during the ap- 
proaching Coronation Ceremonies. 


PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c, 


Qe ee ne 





A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843, President: RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1843, 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 

Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 











SaSoe 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
38 fs 


I Children’s. reseed 3 per doz, PT wigan oe 
CAM BR c Gentlemen's... ; Se 
Direct from the 


Ladies’ ..... Regex: 2/9 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s.3/11__—,, 

** The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 

Manufacturers. POCKET RosinsonN AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


Samples and, Price Lists HAN DKERCHIEFS. 


7~_—_ 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTaBLISWED 1897.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a pule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 











—_—-- 


pny you WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


BRAGG’S vecerasue CHARCOAL. 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a suficient guarantee of its purity aud 
efficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrha@a, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. : 

BISCUITS, in ‘Tins, 1s., 2s., and 4s, POWDER, in Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. 
LOZENGES, in Tins, ls. 14d. TABLETS, in Tins, ls. 14d. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 





INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, Lenden, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED. ..............£450,000,000. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 

E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence: 

Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 

Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 





‘Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—Riper HaeGaxrp, in the Queen. 


A (18/- per dozen bottles. ? 
Price ... (10/6 per dozen half bottles. § 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan fasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Samples free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India, and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


Delivered free in London. 





By Appeintment to his Majesty and the Reyal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of Freuch, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Qil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
in Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, inveuted by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depit 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 





Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 





™: ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


INCORPORATED 
A.D. 1720, 

GRANTS 

TERMS TO 


SPECIAL ANNUITANTS 


WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 
Apply Secretary, HEAD OFFICE, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 





ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 

The Righ Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Mletcher, Esq. 
¥. Cavendish Bentiack, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon, Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Msq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Heury Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lieuel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Johu Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Suith, Ks. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridze. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel PF. Anderson Stebbing, 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.b. 














AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Mederate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Iaterim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


HEADACHES 


EY E-ST RAI Ni ! are frequently Nature’s warning that theeyes 


are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
OVER- 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
WORKED 


eqe al hy es and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
E Y E s 
Ss 





muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 





Makes Shaving 


Ss 4 AVES a pleasure. 


A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP FOR 
is said to give 500 Shaves. 


500 


6d. 


Sticks, Gd. and 1i/-; Cakes, 1/- and 2/-, 


VERNON’S VERTICAL SYSTEM 


(The coming System.) 








TIMES.—* By this system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admiruble simplicity.” 


The CERES LETTER FILING SYSTEM. 


There is no arrangement so simple for keeping correspondence, &c, Papers 
can be arranged ina moment either alphabetically or according to subjects, 
and there is no mechanism to bother one or yet out of order. 

The plan is just as simple and effective for 500,000 as 500 papers. 


In Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., for private, pro- 
fessional, and commercial use; also in Despatch Cases (both leather and tin) 
tor travelling. 


Before adopting other systems, call and examine this, the most simple of 
all, or send for explanatory Pamphlet (post-free), quoting the Spectator. 


The CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
CLOSE TO CHARING CROSS, 


~ SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar. 
starch, or other adulteration. An excellent 


article.” 


lt is very soluble. 





Spring Season Renovations. 
HAMPTONS 
Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 


se HAMPTON 
“SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


S$ Booklet ° 
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GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF LOGIC. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW will in 
the month of May, or at some subsequent date, PROCEMD to APPOINT a 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, now vacant. 
‘The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from October Ist, 1902, 
from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is fixed by ordinance at £800. The Chair has 
an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right 
to a pension on conditions prescribed by ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before April 15th, 1902. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


India Office, 
London, 
March 15th, 1902. 


NDIAN GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


THREE VACANCIES in the INDIAN GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Candidates should apply, in writing, to the UNDER SECRETARY of STATE, 
India Office, Whitehall, S.W., on or before the 15th April, 1902, with certifi- 
eates as to qualifications and character. (1) TWO ASSISTANT SUPER- 
INTENDENTSHIPS (Permanent graded staff). Qualifications :—Age, about 
25; good character, good health and active habits; a University degree and 
one or two years’ practical work on a geological survey, or ina mine, or in a 
chemical laboratory. Initial salary, 250 rupees a month, with annual incre- 
ments and grade promotion. (2) ONE TEMPORARY (five years) APPOINT- 
MENT AS MINING SPECIALIST. Qualifications :—Age, under 30; good 
character, good health and active habits; diploma of a mining college or Royal 
College of Science, and practical experience in geological surveys, and in ore 
mining as an assistant manager. Salary offered, from 600 to 900 rupees a month 
uccording to qualitications. 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Ottice, Whitehall, S.W. 

A. GODLEY, 
Under Secretary of State. 


U 2tv ae sere OF 








AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LIMITED, SOUTHWOLD. 
—The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School Mouse 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. L. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake, the Principal of Newnhain College, 
the Mistress of Girton College, Col. Sir Colin Seott Moncrief, K.C.B., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—¥or information, apply to Miss M. L, GARDINEK, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 
MINHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &c. Delicate girls 
receive every attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children, Highest reterences.—Address, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ROMER: 8S. LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal: Miss 
G. C. POLLARD, late Schol. Newnham Coll. Camb., Med. and Mod. 
Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Bathing, cycling, outdoor 
games. Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 


HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
tield attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 
HOROUGHLY COMPETENT TUTOR for BOYS 
from 7 to 14 years of age; has helped to educate three Eton scholars, 
also has taught in girls’ schools. Especially good in Latin, Arithmetic, and 
Literature. Can be absolutely trusted as a kind and firm teacher. Personal 
references may be made to Lady Bigham, 19 Palace Gate; Mrs. Henry Cock- 
burn, 39 Elvaston Place; Mrs. Ernest Moon, 46 Elm Park Gardens ; and Mrs, 
Sydney Morse, 14 Airlie Gardens.—Write in tirst instance to R. FLOYD, Esq., 
54 Drayton Park, N. 
FEW LADIES of cultured tastes wishing to reside in 
Ps London for purposes of recreation or study would be RECEIVED into 
x well-appointed home of good academic and socia! standing. Fine situation, 
good garden. Facilities for visits to concerts, theatres, museuins, &e.—Apply 
to Miss BORCHARDT, The Ferns, 153 Finchley Road, N.W. 


ryyo LET.—A COTTAGE in KENT, ‘Two sitting-rooms, 

_ kitchen, three bedrooms (five beds), Three miles from Brasted. Mag- 
niticent view and close to open heather countty and beech woods. Rent 36s, 
weekly, which includes service from caretaker in cottage in garden.--Apply, by 
letter only, to ‘*C.,” 182 Beulah Hill, Norwood, S.E. 











M . GAL-LADEVEZE, Protestant pasteur «at Mer, 
iV Loir-et-Cher, France, near the Loire and its chateaux, RECEIVES a 
few ENGLISH GENTLEMEN in his family for education in French, Every 
comfort ; large gurden, Highest references given and required, 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A: THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and §5 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave, Washington, D.C.; THe 
SupscRIPTION NeEWs Company, 47 Dey Street, New York 
and Yaylor Building, Chicago, US.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Tue Hanoip A, WILSON Company, Lrp., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T, CHAPMAN, 2407 St, 


Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


BoOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTcH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Richy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Zown, 
—where single Copies can be cltained, and Subscriptions are received 





————__ 


T. MONICA’S SCHOOL fe f VO 
S S SCHOQH, fyr GIRLS, TADWoRny 


Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet withi 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, cad, mound doen 4 
ment. References required. Prospectus on appheation., evelop. 
Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Ho : 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting af Cambridge, 
- a aie, 
. Loe <b «BD S C H O QO 
- q eres L ' 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AW in JU 
Examination in London and at Telsted July 15th to 17th, ARDS JULY, 
Vor particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 





Pe _ fi > Se ata 
JUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 
issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARAt apy 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTOR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL "scHOGT TOBY 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should consult theabove. Price 2s, 6d. pry mong 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lid, Paternoster S438 
_.____ CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lantep, 
(ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET_ 
ger on mcg — for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cul: “aaa 
care and comfort for delicate children. , saree Every 
—- ae po _ fives courts, playing-fields. 
-upils prepared for the Univ. and other exams, Head-Mistres: i 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly pani 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competitioy, 


Rorat NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNoR 


Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S, ‘ BRITANNIA,’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea 
For Prospectus, &c., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond, Head-Master, 
ri\HwE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
, SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 2fth to 27th, Three 
Foundation Scholarships (Free Board and Tuition), limited to Sons of Naval 
and Marine Officers over 12, who will be nominated to compete by the Trustees 
of Lloyds’ Patriotic Fund up to March 20th ; also Open Scholarships, £4) 

downwards.-——-Apply, The Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, : 


ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—Hich. 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tields, 

Bracing air, First-rate resident and visiting staff. London protessors. Resi. 

dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &¢— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON. ae 























NETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 











NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
for Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
a — Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, 
Boarding House licensed by the Council. 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG-BROWN, 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


| | Saaleatieadethatheaasidithesigr* SCHOOL, HERTS, 
NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 


University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 




















Ae es. HOCHSCHULE, 
COMMERCIAL UNIVERSITY, 
COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


LECTURES COMMENCE APRIL 20th. Special Courses in German for 
Foreign Students.—For further particulars (Prospectus, &c.) apply to the 


Director, 
Professor Dr. SCHUMACHER, Cologne, 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of from £40 to £0 4 
year for two years will be offered for competition at an Examination to be held 
on JUNE 24th and 25th, 1902. 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, aad must have passed the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. The successful 
candidates will be required to come into residence in October next, and toread 
for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the University of London.—Eutrance Forms 
and full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 8S, M. SMEE. 


(T. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record, Annually inspected by 
Omtord and Cambridge Juint Board. Staff resident, University graduates. 


Ty H E C O L L E G EE, 
RAMSGATE. 
Pounded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 


Ramsgate. 
| gee DE L’ILE-DE-FRANCE.—A School for French 


Boys on English lines: situated near Chantilly, one hour from Paris. 
Chateau of the Duc de Larochefoucauld, with large park and farm (450 acres). 
Only four English boys tsken at a time to learn French, and usual subjects. 
Football, cricket, boating, kc. Reference is kindly permitted to :—the Marquis 
of Noymanby, Windsor; the Rev. RB. I. St. John Parry, Trinity Coll., Camb. ; 
and Mrs. Louis Buxton, Marsham, Norwich.—For particulars, apply to A. H. 
SCOTT, Chateau de Liancourt, Oise, France. 


ae ern COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Sam bridge. 

SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 28th. The School is 
organised as a first-grade modern and classical School, with Higher Com- 
mercial, Science, and Engineering Departinents. 

Examinations for Four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 17th and 


18th. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secre 

















For Prospectus, apply to 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDW. agg he 
. , Land Agents, Surveyors griculturists, 
Ber land- owners ; “Colonists, &e. : 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESS{ON BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 


intending 


~JNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL | 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.--New Chemical Labora- 
ith every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

ay Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, ke. Sp lendid climate 
bigs erfect country. Terms moderate. —Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIKE CTORS of the Es xpe -rimental Station, Ay usome, Grange-o over-Sands. 


TOODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
V (Chureh of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
S. Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
ig «vie Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 


, yuse, £45 a year. 
(2) School, House. ‘Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. 
?. g 28 
(3) én? WINIFRED S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress. Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
C ‘lassical Scholar. Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
erms, £35 a yeur 
(4) ou EEN MARG ARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Line olu High School. ‘Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 


St. } Mary's College, Paddington 


tories, Wl 








(1) 






Terms, 








q MARY’ S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Se Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Ri ght Hon. and Right Bev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council— The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B, 
WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—-Apply PRINCIPAL, 


steno ae COLLEGE, HART- 


of Gentlemen. T'rineipal, 
Large gymnasium, riding, 


ASTBOURN BE. — LANGLAND 

1j FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters 
Miss M. E. VINTER, Se. (ot Girton College). 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


gy SCHOOLS 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND 





FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
high-class BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEHS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with eutrance vi 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on: applic: ation.- —82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER'S , JERSEY. 
e Preparation for London University Honour Degree, kc 
language of the island. Beautiful cli inmate. Ti arge nase school buildings, 
sepa rate cubicles, g3 Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Illus: 
tr ited Prospectus and ports, apply P rincipal, M oR" 















I uin, &e. 
ixaminers’ Re 






ALIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


vy) 
several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 








_ Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


(NH. ALET C AU UDE COTE DIEPPE. —An EN (GLISH 

/ LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIR L S of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy ey njoyment. 
Dire« st service e twice daily Ww vith Engl: ind. —Ap ply to Miss cu NNIC K, Die ppe. 

T. Mz ARG ARET’ S S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY ; 
S LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
JbX- BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Hockey, 
Crieket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds, Moderate terms, Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary. References: the Head-Master of 
Redford Grammar School; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 
Seott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., H. Cc. S.I. ; Miss WwW elsh, Mistre: ssof GirtonUollege, &e, 


{OVER NESSES for PRIV: ATE F AMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several! highly-qualified English 

ud Foreign GOVERN SES for resident and daily engugements.—Central 
Legistry for Teachers Craven Street, Charing Cross, W Ce 


S?: ANDREW S UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR n WOME OMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
s* Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N N.B. 
OEDEAN SCHOOL L FOR G IRLS , BRIGHTON —A 
) FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Se cre tar 'y Ds Roede au School, Brightor Re 


‘HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, , Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching statf 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
tion thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 

; n is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
roilo: thi » Hindhead distri te ause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house stands n elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGV: JICK, Principal of New nham Colle re; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ. ; parents of former pupils and others.—For 
prospectus address to BRAU KE NHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


\ INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visit Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Exau 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advance 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating. te v 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review an d Prosp s. apply 
M COMMENCES MAY tth. 













ye 
































PALS, The SUMMER TER 
| IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFULK.—Conducted by Miss F. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 





iutry 
FOR 


New Premises. ‘Thorough education, with li y shome life 
Surronndines.—References aud prospectus on appl 


HXAMINATLONS. 





| 


| Seeley, F.R.S. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN oe only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORT 

First-rate Modern Education, ie Churton Collings M.A., H. G. 
» H. E. Malden, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, R.C.M., 
A. Larpent, B. +s-L., G. Prade: “aul (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), 
Terrick Williams, &c. Large resident Staff of highly -qualified English and 
Foveign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 
Large gymnasium. Special ‘attention to health, Matron, trained nurse. 
Prospectus on application, 


i ANCING COLLEGE—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 
4 be OF FERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 
sons of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head-Master, B. H. TOWER, Esq., Lancing C ollege, Shoreham, Sussex. 


(HELTE INHAM . COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 

and 29th, ELEVEN OPEN SCHOL ARSHIPS t least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 












| of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltonians only ; 





also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; aud 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist.— 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gy ee n, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress iss L. E. PHIT. LIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. "PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardeus). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arcii- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, former! ly Head-Mistress of the 
a) High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly: REORGANISED the 











| W AGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 


French the official | 


| cycling, riding. 








combiue asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated Enghsh home. 
Larg sedet: iched house, tennis, hockey, &e, University Examination & Inspection, 
E Y¥ § 


4 H L 5’ 0 H OO @ lL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


SUMMER TERM COMMENCES APRIL 23rd. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
Lt a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for eri ket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting tf. Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mist: sses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


‘DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK. - Spi SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
tion receive Climate p articularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Yhorongh e eenlhon, u“ n methods, London professors. Specially-built 
st lic ».—-The Misscs STR UGNELL, The Halste: ads, East Sheen, 8.W. 





























& -FRIDESWIDE'S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 


Ye Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in he: althy neighbourhood about one hour from London, Gymnasium, 
Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained physical mistress. 
ute girls receive every attention. —Prospect tus from PRINCIPALS, 

HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTAN TON-ON-SEA SEA. 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schvols and the Royal Navy- 
Individual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground ; 
dry, bracing climate.— Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon. 


| INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINE ERING, &ec., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excelicnt health record, * JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M. A. 
N R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
s Educational Ageucy work) INTRODUCES, free ot charge, to Schools 
and tens ants, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries aud applications made to Mr, 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ON SCHOOL, 
































ILLASTON NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEW Is, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
d ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL Srd. 


ING'S "SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th and 26th for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, and £20, A JUNIOR HOUSE (8 to 12) wiil be 
OPENED next Term, at which the inelusive fees will be 45 guineas per 
annum.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., He ad- Master. 


QVRANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages, 
SU! GARS and Mile. J. ‘TU RMEAU. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. P a al training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. Euglish refs. —Prospec tus, Mlles. HE ISs. 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
Lomdon, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. —Cleasly state require- 
ments, at and P. rospect tuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 
’~’ DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOL ASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduate: ) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—aA Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mi nage? HR. J.BEE VOR, M. A. 22Cri iven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
vO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
j.td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Tniterm, Londou.’ TeicplLone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 














2).—-PEN- 
Les Directrices : Miss 
Highest refs. —Prosp ectuses on app! ication. 
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Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. COMPTON, M. 
Sometime House Master, U ppingham, under Eawar d Thring. 








ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS c Ons LTD. 


S*: KATHARINE’S SC CHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 


Special arrangements are made for the | entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies, 


Prospectus and School List on 1 applic ation to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
N 


OIRA HOUS LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER yah E ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 

The house stands on the ‘iain of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 

Boarders only receive 


( UEEN WOOD, “BASTBOUR NE—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
c and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Stadf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities, Excellent 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 





premises ou the sea-front ; lar; ee field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, Ku, 
|? Fa aliaeaiiadhaliad SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
X Y ORKSHIRE, 


Education on the best modern lines, Outdoor games and physical culture. 


Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Ciasses for children under 8, Gymuastics, drilling. Reterence 
to Parents and Head-M: ste Ts. 


4 VASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.  Presi- 
“4 dent: His Grace the DUKE of DE VONSHIRE 5 Gh, -O.. SEX. 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £30) March 20th, 21st, 22nd for Classics, Mathematics, 
Army and Navy subjects. The McCREA SCHOLARSHIP (440) limited to 
us of Beneficed Clergymen.—For particulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. 


THOMSON, M.A, 
SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 





AVENSBOURNE § 

, MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class, Trip., Camb, Boarding School of modern type 

for Girls, near London. Grounds ten acres, Teaching Staff Specialists. Full par- 
ticulars on appleation te SECRETARY. 


Reray HOLLOWAY 


FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships from £75 to 
£40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July Ist to 5th, 1902. 
Names must be entered before June 3rd. The College prepares students for 
London Degrees and also for Oxford Honours Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 
ayear. The EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 2ist.—For Forms of Entry 
and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Egham, Surrey. 


N ISS MARGARET W ILLIAMSON, having resigned 
BA her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena College, intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils only) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Han 

Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the couenie extremity of Bournemouth 
Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy. 

The School will consist of the Schoo] House—with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well-laid- 
out grounds and a playing-field. 

The education will be on Public Schoo! lines—examined and inspected by the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

The Resident Staff will include a Me lical Gymn: - ic Mistress. 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 
Rey. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor “% Humanity, St. Andrews 
University, N.B. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.1.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LON YDON, N.W. 
~The next EXAMINATION for ENTEANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 


in JUL 

Valuable EXHIBITIONS open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers will 
also be awarded on the resu Its of the same examination. 

For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 
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THE CORONATION. 
ay *- LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS, 





THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS.—Dr. Lunn has secured the follow. 
ing premises :-— 
THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 
THE BOROUGH ROAD POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
47 St. Paul's Churchyard, and premises in Ludgate Hill, Cockspur Street, 
Piccadilly, &. 

THE NAVAL ‘i ek —Dr. Lunn will send the following vessels :— 
the ARGON AUT,’ 3,272 tons (all berths booked), the ss. ‘ VANCOUVER? 
(all berths booked), and the ss. ‘EL DORADO’ and ss. ‘ EMPRESS QUEEN’ 
(both open for booking). SIXTY- FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
post-free from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


I 








OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION | OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


Parrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 

The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invized, 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 


105 Jermyn Street, Secretary, 
St. James's, Lond om. 
Soe MARY’ Ss HOSPI TAL “MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ADDINGTON, W. 
The SUMMER SESSION will C OMMENC FE on MAY Ist, 1902, Six Entrance 





Scholarships value £145 to £52 10s., for which Students joining in May are 
eligibie, will be open for competition on September 23rd and 24th. The 
Hospital and Medical School, close to Paddington Station (G.W.R.), may be 
inspected on Mondays and Th ursdays, 3 to 4 p.m.—Calendar, with full par. 
ticulars, on application to the DEAN. 


ONDON “(ROY AL FREE ~ HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
BA MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY, 


i OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
s ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 5a Pall Mall East. ANNUAL EXHIBI.- 
TION, including examples of J. M. W. Turner’s Mezzotints. OPEN 10 to 6, 
Admission 1s. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary, 


YPEWRITING +—PLAYS, , ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 

of COPYING quickly and carefully execvted in best _ style. 

AUTHORS’ MSS, from 10d. per 1,000 words. ‘Testimonials from many 

literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
London, 8.W. 


yy PEWRITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 


10d. per 1, 000 words. 





Address, Miss C, OSI 30RN NE, Be lyduff, , Weybridge, § Surrey. 
ond DALMA'TIAN CRUISE, , for 
Herzegovina and Montenegro, April 2nd; on the S.Y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 
tonnage 3,273; horse-power 4,000. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
CONNOP PEROWNE.—Plan and Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 


PELGIon “OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 


N AT APLES, VEN ICE, 





reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute. Literature sent gratis 
and post-iree on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swailow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


| achiedatiaian ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 
FOUNDED 1848, 
EVES TIED! BUND cis ssssussescsccccseisinscasesosessistasseed £43,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED er 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
E stablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE,  HERTS.— An 

Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 23rd, 1902, 

tor TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Natural 

Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £20, and THREE (HOUSE ) of £20, 

—— for three years.—Further particulars may be obtained from Rey. 
. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


nn Rk EN T CO: > eh A ca, Gy 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—For particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


WwW EYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


NEXT TE XT TERM 
BEGIN Y 
For t Prospectu 


‘(T. JOHN'S COLLEG E, 
kK) SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GE 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 8) guineas.— Apply 


\TAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
kK) CURED.—Mr. EDWAED GRIERSON, a perfectly SELF-CURED 
STAMMERER, receives boys and adults suffering from this afftiction. 
Education continued during treatment. ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, ls. 1d.— 
10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sq., London ; aud Goldington Rd., Bedford. 












M 1, 
apply to the BURSAR. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
TLEMEN, Thorough education. 
to HEAD-MISTRESS., 











OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders } promptly ¢ executed, Usual cash. discounts. 
OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON par CO., 
AUCTIONEERS. of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809 


KE Is A N D ELVE Y, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 98) Now Ready. 
Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 

29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants, Catalogues free. We offer Lady Churchill's “‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Review,’ complete set, 10 vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net. 
Wanted, 25s. each offered, Hissey’s Drive Through England, 1885; Pater’s 
Marius, 2 vols.. 1885; In Me smoriam, Ist ed., 1850; Cooke’s Foxhunting, 1876.— 
HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Is wuningham, 
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; FOUNTAIN 


PENS 


P ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “‘DAINTY” PEN. 
An ideal Pen for Ladies. No 
larger than a lead pencil, 5s. 
and gs. each, 


THE “EASY” PEN. 
A most useful Pen, suitable for 
all work. From 8s. to 16s. 6d. 
d. each. 


6 THE NEW PATENT 
THE “ DASHAWAY” PEN. SAFETY” PEN. 


E , ; 
Beautifully made and finished, | The best production of its kind. 
It has a double feed which It is different from all others. 
never fails. From ros. 6d. to Absolutely air and ink tight, 
aqs. each. { From tas. 6d, to a6s. each. 

ly ares 

IWustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of 

s all Stationers, or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 

° 

¢ Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New St., London, E.C. 

y 

: FAMOUS 

| FOUNTAIN 

) 


_ PENS 


W.C. 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


ustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples of 


SACRED ART 


will be sent post-free on receipt of name and address. 


An Ill 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NOW RUADY. NEW EDITION. 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


Por convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alj 
Artists’ Naiies. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 1AREDGR, WC. 





and 


vhabetica ly under 





SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IncorPorRATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Surveror—MARK H. JUDGE, A.RI.B.A., F.S.L. 

H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Regent Street, W. 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT “BOOKS su P- 

PLIED, on every subject in all languages. State wants, Catalogues 

of English and French books post-free. Libraries and smaller collections ot 
Standard Works, Sporting and Alpine Books, First Editions, Sets of Moder: 

Authors, &e., purchi ased for cash, HECTOR’ 8, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS W ANTE 1D, £3 EACH OFFERED. -Boxiana L, 

5 vols.; German Popular Stories, 2 vols., 1823; Van rity Fair, 20 monthly 

nunbers, 1848; Pickwick Papers, 20 monthly numbers issy; Westall’s River 

Thames, 1828, Please report books wi ith coloured lates by Alk Leech, Cruik- 
shank, Rowlandson, &e.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, B TT MINGH AM. 


{OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A, LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes muny fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, #0 Haymarket, Loudon, 8.W. 
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| The mildest Tobacco made, 


In wrapper, price 2s. 6d, net ; and in cloth, price 5s. net. 


THE “PUNCH” CARTOONS 
FOR 1901. 


With Introduction by “ TOBY, M.P.” 


cons number 100 in all, and are specially printed on fine 
paper, making a handsome and attractive collection. 


“ Everyone will be delighted at the collection of the clever Cartoons into one 
volume. ‘They thus form a pictorial history of the world for last year.” 
--Financial News. 
“An admirable ‘pictorial commentary on the events of a momentous twelve 
months.” —Daily Teleyraph. 
“The book is diverting now, and should be really valuable hereefter.” 
—Morning Post. 


London: PUNCH OFFICE, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


A ¢ HE AP. rE DITION, with additior nal Drawings, of 


PRE-HISTORIC PEEPS. 
From PUNCH. By E. T. REED. 


In medium 4to. oblong, price 7s. 6d. net in cloth. bevelled sides, 

gilt edves : and at 5s, net in boards, cut edges. 
Reed’s “ Pre-historic Peeps ” there have been already issued three 
De Luxe Editions, and each of them has been exhausted immediately on 
publication. To satisfy the continuous dome d for copies, the present Edition 
has been produced, and is issued in a cheaper and more popular form, so as to 
bring it within the reach of all the Artist's many admirers. This Edition is up 
to date, and includes the additional drawings which have appeured in Punch 
since the carlier ones were issued, 


The Cart 


Of Mr. 






London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO, (Litd.), 


10 BOUVERIE STREXY, E.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Loc ks at the | 
ot Subscribers) from TWO GUI 
per annum, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


INEAS 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
List (100 Payes) st-free to any address. 
POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
i FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS CUPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOUKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





A New Clearance sent gratis and po 


The List contains 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, «: 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 










GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS ani PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimex mber post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookMeEs, Codes: Usicope and ABC, 
Retcad STRAND, W. C., and 37 1 PICCADILLY, Wee LONDON. 


LoNnpDoN. 


SMOKING “MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
INDIAN FAKIR per 10/- Ib. 


uss Tobaccos, the result 


{-lb. Sample Tin, 
post-free, 2,9. 
A combination of the very hig 


1est C 





{ experiments by a skilled iol acco-blender Gatscnaly 6 u 
fully mild, and possess au} lier and most fa x fi at 
** Indian Fakir” is absolutely ditterent trom any other Lobacco, aud a 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of pipe-smoking. 
/ -lb. Sample Tin, 
per Q/- Ib. WASSAIL ee 2 
/ i ree, 2 6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and u » Aroma. 


| Ib. Sample tr ng 
post-tree, 2 


A delicious medium mixture o 


BOARDMANS ve 7 4 Ib. 


7 


Recommended by 


THE CHAIRMAN | per be soyeat 


f carefully chosen Tobacc ly ex 
4-lb, Sample Tin, 

post-free, 2 1. 
delicate. eminent 
Clals, 


light and 


plys: 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MAKKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
Illustrated Booklet and Pre Last post-jree Jor 1d. stamp. 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—D2my 8vo, 16s. 


Tue STORY or tat KHEDIVATE. 


Forming a consecutive narrative of the events which, under the Khedivate, 
have rendered England the paramount Power in Egypt. 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


ConTEXTS.—The Founder of the Khedival Dynasty—The Reigns of Abbas and Said-——-The Suez Canal— 
Aecession of Ismail Pasha—The Parse of Fortunatus—Ismail in his Grandeur—The Road to Ruin—'The 
Credit Side of the Account—The Beginning of a New Era—-The Cave Mission—First Stage of Intervention 
-~-The Second Stage of Intervention—The Anglo-French Ministry— The Coup d' Kiat—The Deposition of 
Ismail—Egypt under Sigurddin—The Dual Control—The Arabi Mutiny—The Nationality Movement--The 
Chamber of Notables--The Military Dictatorship—The Massacres of Alexandria—The Bombardment— 
British Intervention—Tel-el-Kebir—After the Mutiny—The Rising of the Mahdi—Lord Dufferin’s Report 
~The Evacuation of the Soudan—Gordon's Return—The Nubar Pasha Ministry—The Fall of Khartoum— 
‘he Northbrook Mission--The Anglo-Turkish Convention--The Invasion of Egypt—Under British Super- 
vision—The Reign of Tewfik—The Accession of Abbas Pasha-—The Advance on Dongola—On the Road to 
Khartoum—The Condominium—A Retrospect—-Index. . 


RIVINGTONS, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 









LONDON. 





Palvon—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, Sq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTCN.; The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.K.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Commitiee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B., 
Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Murzials, Esa., 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Waipole, 
K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Es« 

The Library cont 












Litt.D. 

ains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Lite Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo, may still 
be had. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it hed been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
tiiioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEV- 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
n Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
-None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on 
Overwhelming Medical Testiinony accompanies each bottle, 
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CAUTION.— 

the Government Stamp. 

Sore Mancractcrer—J. T. DAVEN 
MEDOC. 

VIN ORDINAIRE. 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


PORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


Per Dozen 


Bots. 3-Bols. 





“76 99 |R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 





: csi “3 : Insert. Advertisements at the lowest possible 

Jozen Boities or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carr | : . z " apace POBELDLC 

I Paid ‘b ag No a " Station = Biel ‘ay Ca sh | prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
its cea ie | Manufacturers, &c., ou application. 


end Bottles. 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them m 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at | 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 

































16 - and 20/- » dozen and upwards. Pe: L/LD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of { Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
Gd, per dozen, i over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. | 
. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
JAMES SMITH AND CO. { Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
3 | Authors should note that THe LEapENHALL 
WINE MERCHANTS, | eee aa . cannot - —— co the loss of 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. | should leretainede nt UPuCate copies 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. | — — —— ne 
{ 
| 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | STICKPHAST 
! 
—— = ' 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. | PAST E ST j CS KS. 
Including postage to any Yearly. Tals Quur- silat 
e United King- _ uearly. eM le i ; ~ riven cs 
13.652 
vei & 86.01 JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


r postage to any 
Australasian 
monies, America, 


‘e. Germany, In 





STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878. 





1106..0153..0:8 GOLD MEDAL. 





—————_, 


UNION BANK 6 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


_* 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1899, 








Paid-up Capital stesso eee eee, 500,000 
RROIOTNG LOUIE on cccaasssvscavikecsosoececce 875,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
on the Bank’s Branches 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed i 
terms which may be ascertained on application” - 

W. FE. CARBERY Manager, . 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, . 


are 
throughout the Aosta 


ISTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANRX 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


91 / DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
we 16 repayable on demand, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


24°), 














Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price 2,64 
G OUT AND ITS CURE—By J. 

Compton Burnett, M.D.-—“It deals in ‘ 
scientific manner, yet not too abstrusely for the 
popular readers with the ailment, its various forins 
and best method of treatment.”—Jllustrated Londen 








News. Lonion: James Epps and Co., Ltd, 17) 
Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 


Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash. 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., US.A.; THe 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Messrs, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
UWS.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWs Com. 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, US.A.; GALIGNANT'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Tue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 


Harotp A. WILSON COMPANY LTD. 35 
King Street West, Tvronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 


THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Cairo and Port 


Montreal, Canada ; 
BOOKSELLING Depot, 


Said ; .GORDON AND GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; 
PRicton ‘AND Company, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H, BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, 
NZ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C., 
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Gorcnu, Cape Zowrx,—wihere single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received, 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





DARE vcaccocsecesacaness Pesces £1010 0 
Halt-Page 00.05.00 565 0 
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arrow Column .. 3 lu uv 
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HR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NoW BEADY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


ARIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “ On Veldt and Farm,” &c. With Iustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. 


um.— Miss Macnab isto be congratulated on a distinctly entertaining 
vel and a journey of singular interest, accomplished in circumstances 
She shows in this volume both imagination and the 


Lege 
work of travel 1 
which render it remarkable. 
insight of the veal traveller. 


, Br : | 
Party CHRONICLE, —*4 book worth reading and one which gives a careful picture 
> , 


f Morocco as tt is.’ 
; Worip.—"A very readable book.” 


CROSSBENCH VIEWS of CURRENT 
CHURCH QUESTIONS. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 


Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret's. Demy Svo, 12s, 6d, 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. Tile 


History of the Growth of the Imperial Idea. By Brrnarp Howianp, 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. aaa 

srectaror.— The book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps say 

the necessity—of every student of the higher politics of the Empire to read carejuliy.” 


PARIS: A History of the City from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Hitarrr Beuroc, Author of 
“Danton,” &e. One vol., large crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


° ° ° 3 

FINLAND : its Public & Private Economy. 
By N. C. FREDERIKSEN, formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 

SpECTATOR.—‘ 4 very careful and complete study.” 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 


Edited by Katurrine Laxr. With an Introduction by Canon Raw inson. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
TWO POPULAR NOVELS. . 
CASTING OF NETS. By Ricuarp Bacor. 6s. 


[9th Impvession, 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. 


By Mrs. A. Smpewick. 


{4th Impression in the Press, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


‘MR. T, FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By 


ALFRED Steap. With an Introduction by the Marquis Ito. Fully Illus- 
trated, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 
_ There is every need for an authoritative and unbiassed book on Japan, and it 
is this need which is fitted by Mr. Stead’s book. He has the advantage of the 
friendship of alkthe leading men of Japan, and this has enabled him to give a 
very true and complete volume. 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE 











(The Combers). By HatiiweL, Surciirre. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

In this striking novel Mr. Sutcliffe abandons the battlefield, the blood feud, 
and the clash of arms, and tells a Yorkshire love tale of 1830, with which is 
interwoven an interesting account of the Yorkshire woolcombers of the 
period. 


THE COMIC HISTORY. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF 
FROISSART. Toldand Pictured by F.C. Goutp. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 
{Fourth Thousand, 
«These ‘Modern Chronicles’ may be recommended as among the most 
laughable comic histories of recent years.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH 


AFRICAN HISTORY. By Dr.G. McCari Taeat. With Maps and Ilus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“The author of this valuable and interesting contribution to South African 
history is peculiarly competent to treat his subject from an authoritative 
standpoint.” —Bookseller. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR 
MOVEMENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By George Howe. 
Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

** 4 volume of deep interest and of real historic value.”—Daily News, 
“A veritable mine of facts.”—Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Fora first payment of 8s. only this magnificent Library will be delivered to 
the subscriber. 

The Library consists of 56 handsomely-bound volumes, each complete in 
itself, and written by Specialists aud Professors. It is unquestionably the 
greatest Historical Library in the World, being a graphic account of the 
World’s Story from the Earliest Times to the close of the Nineteenth Century. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS can now be had for monthly payments on 
terms which ready cash could not formerly secure. On receipt of stamped 
envelope Mr, Unwin will send a beautifully illustrated complete catalogue, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 
DENMARK : Past and Present. 
By MARGARET THOMAS, Author of ‘ A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,” 
“Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” 
13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s, net. 


A PASSION FOR GOLD. 


By J. BYERS MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The INCONSEQUENCES of SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. Crown &vo, price 6s, 


THOROUGHBRED. 


By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
“A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, kuowledgable hand.” 
—TIvish Times, 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s. 6d. 


THE RANEE’S' RUBIES. 


By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”—Daily Lapress. 


THE CORONATION SERIES.—No. 1. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


By Mrs. CRAIK. 
THIN-PAPER EDITION. Pocket size (6} by 43), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; 
cloth, gilt, ls. 6d. 


No. 2—‘‘ PRIDE AND PREJUDICE,” 


WILL BE ISSUED MARCH 31, 
A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


HENRY VAUGHAN: 2 Novel. 


By C. MORGAN RICHARDSON. (2nd Impression.) 
Price 6s. 








“This is a well-written story......and there is an intimate touch about the | 
writing which makes it very attractive.”— Bookman. 

“A pleasant and healthful story.”—Manchester Courier. 

“The author contrives to keep the reader interested.”—Scotsman. 

“This Pembrokeshire story is a bright, free, pleasant tale, on which we 
heartily congratulate the author."—Western Mail. | 
“ For aceuracy of local colour, and general interest, this book is fur in advance 

of any of its predecessors.”’~—Tenby Observer. 

“The reading of this story will charm the leisure of a few hours, whilst the 
touches of sentiment, and withal the moralisings, wili disarm the most 
fastidious of critics, which is more than can be said for many present-day 
novels.”"—South Wales Daily News. 


Published by THOMAS BURLEIGH. 376 Strand, London. 


Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 
Second Edition. Bevised. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. 
Ho.ianp Ross, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

“Mr. Rose, Napoleon’s last biographer (and by far the best that has written 
of him in our tongue), has corrected in many respects Lord Rosebery's vivid 
sketch of the Emperor's last days.” 

—Professor York Powe tt in the Manchester Guardian, 


By Joxn 
With 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE.  A_ Biographical 


and Literary Study. By the Rev. W. Tuckwett. With 5 Portraits, 
*‘It is in some respects a model biography.”—Manchester Guardian, 





6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s, each net. 


A HISTORY MODERN 


EUROPE, from the Fall of Constantinople. By THomas Henry Drrr, 
LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By ArTHUR Hassavu, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





VOL. VIIL, with Full Index (Completing the Work}, NOW READY. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ferprnanp Grecorovivs. Translated 
ly Mrs. Hamittoxs. Crown &vo, £3 3s. net the set, or separately. Vols. 
I., IIl., and IIL, 6s. net each. Vols. IV., V., VL, VIIL., and VIIL., each in 
2 Parts, 4s, 6d. net each Part. 


2 vols. small 4to, £1 ls. net each. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By 


Lord RonaLp Scruertanp Gower, F.S.A. With 80 Photogravures and 
28 Half-tone Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 


PAINTERS. Pott 8vo. with 8 Iliustrations, 1s. net cach; or in limp Icather, 
with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


NEW VOLUMES, 
HOLMAN HUNT. HANS HOLBEIN, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION OF 


+IGgN y ‘ cyt 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. Revised throughout, with a Supplement of 25,000 

Additional Words an@ Phrases. Webster is the best Practical Working 

Dictionary of the English L: age. It is recognised as the Standard 

Authority throughout te English-speaking World, It is an indispensable 

Reference Book. 2,348 pp., 5,000 I!lustrations, in cloth, 30s. net; or in 

sheepskin, £2 net. 

Full Prospectus sent post-free on application to the Publishers, 


LORD LEIGHTON. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW EDITIONS & NEW B6OOKS. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 








A Book of SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Great JEAN INGELOW AND HER EARLY FRIENDS. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ss, 6d, 


Interest “It is pleasant to see this unassuming little memoir.’ 
—Athenzuin. 








Just REASONS» WHY I AM A 
CATHOLIC AND NOT A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Published By the late CuarLoTTE Mary Yonex. Cloth boards, 
1s, Sd. net, 


SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
oth By the Rev. R. E. Sanpvenrsox, D.D., Canon-Residentiary 
of Chichester. Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ARTS “Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very 
Edition much, They are plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Catholic, 
declaring all that is known er that may reasonably be held. 
And the plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the state of the waiting sonls and our 
relation to them bas here ail that he needs."—Church Times. 


Sth REIGN. 
3y the Right Rev. A. F. Wiynrxcron-Ineram, D.D., 
— Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, Is. 6d. 
Edition “It strikes us as one of the best and truest of the many 
appreciations of the late Queen's character.”’"—T'imes. 




















This Revised and Consi ee Enlarged Edition is poe 
It not only includes the Articles, both in Latin and 
English, but the Reports of Convocation on many inter- 
esting points. 


von THE PRAYER BOOK: its His- 


tory, Language, and Contents. 
ae By the Rev. Evan Dawnre,, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Edition Rochester, Vicar of Horsham. Extra large crown 8vo, 
700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 

“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once 
of the interest which the subject possesses, and of the high 
merit of this treatise on it...... Most valuable.” 

—Guardian (second notice). 





CHURCH OR CHAPEL? an 


Eirenicon. 

By the Rev. JOsEr! uw Hammonpd, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of 

. Paul's, Beckenham. Crown 8vo, cloth board ls, 5s. 
Ath “We know of no work wherein the difficulties which beset 
Churchpeople in their dealings with Dissenters, and Dis- 
senters in their efforts to understand the Church, are dealt 

UP PTT with so fully, so treely, so ably, and 80 Incidly.” 

Edition —Chureh in the West. 
“An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reason- 
able, advanced in a really affectionate spirit towards 
opponents, nay not, of course, convince, but anyhow it can- 
not offend...... Ir. Hammond's volume will be found to have 

great value.”—Spectator. 















FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE WATCHERS OF THE LONG- 


PAth SHIPS. A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. 
By James F. Cops, Author of ‘‘ Martin the Skipper,” 
&e. LIlustrated by Davipson Know.es. Large crown 
Edition 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
‘* 4 capital story and one we heartily commend to boy 
readers, both gentie and simple.”—Guardian. 





HON OUR BRIGHT; or, The Four- 


10th Leaved Shamrock. 
By the Author of ‘Ono of a Covey,” ‘Robin and 
eee Linnet,”” &c. Illustrated, large crown vo, cloth 
Edition boards, 3s. 6d. . ‘ 


**A cheery, sensible tale.”—Times. 





16th EDITH VERNON’ s LIFE- WORK. 


By the Author of “‘ A Lost Piece of Silver.’ &c. Ilus- 





Edition _ trated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, Js. 6d. 
- GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE 
Sth BRITONS, 


By Exvzaron Beiiry. With upwards of 50 Ilustra- 
tions of Piaees and ae aud 3 Coloured Maps, 
large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


oe TTT 
Edition “Tt will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native 

land than they will obtain from a dozen dry geogr aphie og 

lat trary W orld. 
ona LEADING STRINGS. The New 

Volume of the Baby’s Annual. 
Large type, easy Words and taking Ilustrz ati ons, crown 
Tdition Ato, illustrated boards, Is. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 
‘ ishine for the nursery.”—Christian World. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, “DARTON and CO, 














G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ List 


PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, MARCH 24ru, 


EDWARD PLANTAGENET 
(EDWARD I.) 
THE ENGLISH JUSTINIAN; or, The Making of the 
Common Law. 
By EDWARD JENKS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
Very fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
Vol. 35 in the “* Heroes of the Nations” Series, 


JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS’ BOOKS, 


NAPOLEON, 


Warrior and Ruler, and the Military, Supremacy of Revolutionary 
France. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


HANNIBAL, 


And the Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage and Rome. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


THE WORKS OF 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


14 vols. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


1-2, AMERICAN IDEALS. 

3. THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. 

4. HUNTING THE GRISLY. 

5. HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN. 

6. HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE AND IN 
THE MOUNTAINS. 

2. THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 

4. NAVAL WAR OF 1812. 


New Spring List now ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and New York, 


DIGBY, LONG, & CO’S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
LAST WORDS. By STEPHEN CRANE. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ This collection of Mr. Stephen Crane’s stories and 
sketches makes an excellent volume, which can be warmly commended.” 


BONDS OF STEEL. By J. 8S. FLETCHER, 


Author of “ When Charles the First was King,” ‘‘ The Harvesters,” &. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ The heroine is a most attractive character. The “novel is 
throughout fresh, entertaining, and invigorating.” 


A NEW MESSIAH. By Roserr Crome, Author 
of ‘A Plunge into Space,” “ Kitty’s Victoria Cross,” &e. 
Glasqow Herald.— Crowded with exciting inc idents, this story holds the 
reader from beginning to end with vivid and mastering interest.’ 


SCOUNDREL OR SAINT? By Genrtrvpe 


Warpen. Author of ‘A Syndicate of Sinners,” &. 
Se jcotamatt. —‘‘It is refreshing to come across a novel with a really original 
plot. Such an one is ‘ Scoundrel or Saint ?’ which, besides possessing a ground. 
w me of striking uncommonness, is freshly writton, 2nd is well put together.” 


VENUS VICTRIX. By Heren Maruers. 
ATONEMENT BY PROXY. By Sarau Tyrer. 
LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. By FLorzxce 


Warpex. Author of “The House on the Marsh,” &c. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By Fereus Hume. 
FALLEN FROM FAVOUR. By Jean Mippiemass. 


London: DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
NK ARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 
de 














JUST ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bosk- 
seller, will be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue containing an 
interesting collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at 
bargain prices.—57 Wigmore Street, Ww. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained througi any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s.6d. cach. By ms 1s. 9d. 


Appleniionifoe Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL 
GUIDES. 


Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, round corners. 


3s. Gd. net each. 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ A visitor to Florence could 
hardly, we imagine, do better than provide himself 
with this volume. A great amount of matter—and 
good matter, too—is compressed into a small space, for 
the book is light and such as can go into a pocket of 
moderate capacity.” 

The TIMES says:—‘‘The execution of these little 
volumes is, on the whole, admirable.” 

The ACADEMY says:—‘ The little résumé of Umbrian 
history which begins the book is written with no less 
intelligence than if it were destined for a manual of 
history......It is a book interesting in the library no less 
than the tourist’s pocket.” 


VOLUMES READY. 
1, PARIS. By Grant Allen. 
2. FLORENCE. By Grant Allen. 
3. THE CITIES OF BELGIUM 


(Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp). 


By Grant Allen. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELLEN TERRY 


AND HER 
SISTERS, 


An Authorised Biography. By '’. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
Author of “The Kendals,” &c. With 25 Illustrations, demy &vo, price 16s. 
** A charming and attractive book.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This handsome volume is full of interest, and will be read with intense 
delight by hundreds on account of its graphic descriptions of the careers of 
the much admired and warmly beloved actress and her family.”—Era. 


CROWNING THE KING. 


An Account of the Coronation of English Kings and Queens up to the Present 
Time, and a Description of what will take place at the Forthcoming 
Coronation of King Edward VII. 

By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, Author of ‘ Marlborovgh House and its 

} Occupants,” &c., &c. With 10 [lustrations, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


“ The best book on the subject that has appeared. Mr. Beavan writes with 
judgment and entertainment, and has discharged a difficult task with remark- 
able success.” —East Anglian Times. 











THE GIANT FISH OF FLORIDA. 


By J. TURNER-TURNER. Ww ith Reproductions of 48 Magnificent Photo- 
graphs, crown 4to, price 12s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
A sumptuous volume, with unique Photographs of the Giant Fish of the 
Gulf of Florida. 








** Extraordinarily clever.”—Onlooker. 
TRUTH DEXTER. | TRUTH DEXTER. 
TRUTH DEXTER. | TRUTH DEXTER. 
TRUTH DEXTER. | TRUTH DEXTER, 


By SIDNEY McCALL. 








Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
«4 charming book, marked by a delightful freshness.”—Daily Mail. 
“One of the most winsome heroines of recent tiction.”—British Weekly. 


.Truth Dexter is a beautiful creation.” 
—Onlooker. 


“This fascinating story. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘**‘ DAVID HARUM,” 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE AGE, 


THE TELLER. By E. N. Westcort. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. The volume also contains the Letters 
of the late E. N. Westcott, Author of ‘‘ DAVID HARUM,” and an Account 
of his Life, with Illustrations. 
* Profoundly interesting. No one will read it without being impressed.” 
—Scotsman, 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited. 








SMITH, ELDER AND C0.’S LIST. 


|A NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 


4. VENICE. By Grant Allen. | 
5. THE CITIES OF NORTHERN: 
ITALY 


(Milan, Verona, Padua, Bologna, Ravenna). 


By G. C. Williamson, D.L. 
6. THE UMBRIAN TOWNS 


(Perugia, Assisi, Orvieto, &c). 


By Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Cruikshank 


The general plan of the books is (1) the inquiry why 








a town ever gathered together at all at that particular 
spot—what induced the aggregation of human beings 
rather there than elsewhere; (2) why that town grew | 
to social and political importance, and what were the | 
stages by which it assumed its present shape; (3) why 
it gave rise to that higher form of handicraft which we 
know as Art, and towards what particular arts it 
especially gravitated. Then are taken in detail the 
various strata of its growth or development, and. the 
buildings and works of art which they contain are | 
examined in historical order. Stress is laid upon the | 
origin and meaning of each structure as an organic | 
whole, and upon the allusions or symbols which al 
fabric embodies. 





| 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


ALMS FOR oan —Il. By BR. 


IN PRAISE OF ane: 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, Crown Svo, 6s. 


Gentleman Garnet: 


A TALE OF OLD TASMANIA. 
By HARRY B. VOGEL, 


Author A Maori Maid,” “ My Bear Sir,” Se. 
TIMES.—‘“ We have never come across a more vivid description of those 
days 7” the worst of our penal settlements than that so luridly painted by Mr. 
Vogel...... The iz nterest of the story is admirably sustained.’ 


and CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Ayszey, 


Avithor of ** Vice Versa,” “‘ The Brass Bottle,” &c. 


NEW 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NORA LESTER 


A Story of the South African War. 
By ANNA HOWARTH, 
an Afrikander,” “Sword and Assegai 
of the Karoo,” &ec, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Author of “Jan: » “Katrina: a Tule 





For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
AT CASTERBRIDGE FAIR. By|MY_ FRIEND YOSHOMAI. By F. 


Tuomas Harpy. | NORREYS CONNELL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF pussy. | THE LUXURY OF DOING co0n: 
Chaps. 8-9. By ANtTHoNny H¢ COROLLARY. By A. D. Gon: 

| A FEW CONVERSATIONALISTS. 

B. } PROVINCIAL LETTERS.—VII. FROM 


Gagyett, C.B., LL 
By E. V. 


A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK.—XV. BATH. By Ursanvs Srrvay. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By | THE your FEATHERS. Chaps. 
Viscount St. Crres. . W. Masox. 


ee Ready ct all Booksellers’ a BR esccaitos on mp at th 26th. 
SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Overland to China,” &e. With 5 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s, net. 

The Pall Mall Gazetie——* A perfect mine of information. Mr. 
Colquhoun gives us, in a volume of handy size and lavishly 
equipped with maps. sketches, and photographs, a thoroughly 
up-to-date account of the Pacific and the nations now settling 
therein.” 


MAIN CURRENTS OF XIXth CENTURY LITERATURE. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. Vol. IL, 9s. net. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY. 
THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates 
of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 
With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool, 1 vol., cloth, 
morocco, 16s, 

The Scotsman.—‘*t So well done that it deserves an uncommon success. Its 
detinitions are wonderfully precise and concise, and it gives information about 
the origin and history of each word with a business-like brevity that would do 
honour to an inter-oceanic cablegram. It is an admirable dictionary.” 


HE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
A SURVEY OF MAN'S RECORD. Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. The New 
Volume is now ready. Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 21s. net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 
With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Ilustrations, 
A Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 
THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
tions. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s. the Set, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

VOLUME It. 
THE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams, 
A Full Prospectus and List of the Series on application, 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 


And other Love Lyrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net. 
The Athenzun.— Mr. Hope brings to his task a considerable command over 
various rhythms and a delicate gift of melody. He has caught admirably the 
dominant notes of Indian love poetry.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Jilustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Third Tinpression, 


“Will give everybody who takes even the most super 
vary polities a hearty laugh.” 





Reader in 
10s.; half- 


’ 


AS 
ha 


The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ficial interest in contemy 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 


By F. 


p 


P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
00K is 81 uper rbly intelligent. 


[Second Tiipression, 
The Academ . There is enough wit in 
t to stock a scr 





FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epucxp Gossr. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy &vo, 
cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or 
separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 
V.—-THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 
3y ALEXANDER Dumas the Younger. Withan Introduction by the Epitor, 
3 Coloured Plates } ~ George Jeanniot, a peat and Portraits. 
The Daily Chronicle—“It stands for the mos oo of its author's 
successes ; and, what is more, it is precisely typical of his workmans ship i in its 
Les, and most natural elements.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 









By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ The Luck of the Vails,” &c. 
The Standard.—‘ It i shingly up-to-date; it brims over with every- 
thing in hich Le ndor ety interests itse!f. An admirable picture, witty, 
eyiuc al, and amusing.” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 
lever in plot, well written, passionate, and 


* Really clev 


a 


The Morning Post.— 
dramatic.” 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 
By MARGARET LL. WOODS. = [Second Inipress 
The Times.— Places her in th ie front rank of living Everyone 
should read ‘Sons of the Swor1.’ 
THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLE WYLLARDE. 


—“ The story is au outstanding one. 
ch sladde 2 and charucters whi 


ion. 





novelists, 


There are 
a interest. 


passages of 


The Academ) 
A light wit 


thought and colour wh 
— — _ ASSASSINS. 
BREAD ALONE. 
THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. | 


ary. 


DUCKWORTH’S © 
GREENBACK LIBRARY 


VOL. I—TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL, 


By MAXIM GORKY. 
Mr. W. ,L. Courtnty (DAILY TELEGRAPH)— very 


remarkable illustration of the new Russian author's 0a He 

hrings with him the fresh, unjaded, original eutlook on life, which 

begins by startling us and ends by something like fascination., 

Delicate and tender workmanship.” 

Now ready at the Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, 
Paper, Is. 6d, net ; eee 2s. net. 





THE ROAD- MENDER. _ 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 
Author of “ The Gathering of Brother Hilarius.” 2s. 6d. net. 


a 





“T would advise you of the appearance of two further volumes of ‘State 
Trials,’ Far more picturesque and entertaining than the average novel.” 


STATE TRIALS. dite 


2 y)}: 
Selected and Edited 
by H. L. Strrnex. With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s, net, 
Vols. I. and IL, 5s. net. Vols, IIT. and IV., 5s, net, 
The sets of 4 vols., complete, 10s, net. 
“We can think of few recent books that are more readable, 
certainly are notin the running at all.”"—<Acadeny. 


gz — 
FOR THE SPRING. | FOR THE COUNTRY. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY 


MONTH. By J. A. Owen (Collaborator in all the Work signed “ A Son of 
the Marshes”) and Prof. G, S. Bouuger, F.L.8., F.G.8. 1 vol., with Notes 
by the late Lorp Litrorp. 6s. net. 
“To all lovers of the wild nature of our country this work should prove 
not only acceptable but invaluable.”—Nature. 


Most novels 








COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. ‘:. 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 3; 


Evryor Giyy. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta’ Street, W.C. 


MR. GEORGE ALLEN 


Begs to announce that he 
will issue early in April 
the preliminary Prospec- 
tus of the forthcoming 
complete Uniform Limited 
Edition of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


entitled 
“THE LIBRARY EDITION,” 


to be completed in about 30 
monthly volumes at 21s. each net. 


ORDERS WILL BE RECEIVED 
FOR COMPLETE SETS ONLY, 
BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
IN THE USUAL WAY. 


JUST OUT.—SIXTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


The Literary an 1902. 


An indispensable work of reference for all concerned in Literature. 
Edited, with a Review of the Year’s Work, 
By HERBERT MORRAH, 


And Photogravure Portrait of the late Sir WALTER BESANT. 
476 pages, crown S8vo, cloth limp, 5s. net. 














—_——$ $$$ 





TIMES—" A very complete book of reference on all subjects of interest to 
literary men.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ Has now be come a useful work of reference expanding in the 
direction of solid information.’ 

SPECTATOR.—“ Is a most useful volume 
above the ordivary directory.” 


deserves to be ranked very much 





By N. M. MEAKIN. 
BY 
K. FRIEDMAN. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London : 





flondon: 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON AND- CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Notable Book. 
SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S Great Work on East Central Africa. 


UGANDA PROTECTORATE. Its History, Scenery, and Native Races— 


Their Anthropolozy, Ethnology and Languages, Zoology, Botany, &c. In 2 vols. crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
42s. net. With about 500 Illustrations, 48 Fine Coloured Plates by the Author, and 9 Maps drawn specially for the Work. 


THE GUARDIAN OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Secret Correspondence of 


Marie Thérése and the Comte d’Argenteau. By LILLIAN SMYTHE, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations, including Photogravure Plates, 24s. net. [ Immediately. 








“A Fascinating Book.”—DaiLy Mair. By FRANCES GERARD. 
A GRAND DUCHESS AND HER COURT. The Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar and Eisenach. By the Author of “The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 42 
Illustrations, 24s. net. 


“A capital, able and attractive study of anoble woman. The work is also valuable as throwing considerable light upon a great period and upon such great 
men as Her ler, Schiller, Richter, Wieland, and, above all, Goethe.”"—Uanchester Courier, 


Preliminary Announcement. 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by His Grace 


the DUKE OF BEDFORD, President of the Zoological Society of London. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER BESANT. With a Prefatory 


Note by Dr. 8. SQUIRE SPRIGGE. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With an Etched Portrait. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ST. LEGER STAKES. By J.S. Frercuer, Author 
of “ Picturesque Yorkshire,” “ When Charles the First was King,’ &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Coloured Plates, 
Original Drawings, many Portraits. and other Illustrations, 21s. 


TAYLOR ON GOLF. Impressions, Hints. and Instructions on the Game. By J. H. 
TAYLOR, three times Open Champion (1894, 1895, and 1900). Edited by F. W. WARD. In large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
With many Illustrations reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the Work. 


An Indispensable Book to all Owners and Lovers of Dogs. 


DOG SHOWS AND DOGGY PEOPLE. By Cuaartes Hexry Lane, F.ZS., 
Breeder, Exhibitor, Judge; Author of “All About Dogs,” &c. With over 200 Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs, of 
the leading Doggy People and their Dogs, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Magnificent Fine Art Work of Exceptional Interest. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. Era of King Edward VII. Edited and Arranged by 
Mrs. F. HARCOURT WILLIAMSON. To be Published by Subscription, the Edition being limited. Fuller particulars as to Price 
Style, Contents, &c., will be announced. 


With the ‘Ophir’ round all the Britains. 


THE QUEEN’S WISH. How it was Fulfilled by the Imperial Tour of T.R.H. the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York. By JOSEPH WATSON. F.j.1. In 1 large handsome vol., cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
Photogravure Frontispiece and over 150 other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A DAMSEL OR TWO. rransront moore. | FLOWERS OF FIRE. iin 
THE LIE CIRCUMSPECT. ~ eprra SARITA THE CARLIST. A. W. MARCHMONT. 
A VISION OF BEAUTY. sosceu sarrox pci os ah iia 1 AUBERT LE. 
THE BLOOD TAX. DOROTHEA GERARD. MAINWARING. ADELINE SERGEANT. 


THE NEW CHRISTIANS. percy waite.| WHERE HONOUR LEADS. ee 


C. GUISE MITFORD. 


THE GOLF LUNATIC. ues. cowano xewvano.| HIS DAINTY WHIM. i 
EVE TRIUMPHANT. ‘ON COMMANDO. G. H. RUSSELL. 


S| THE LOVE OF RICHARD 
THE DEAD INGLEBY. TOM ——” HERRICK. | ARABELLA sag al 


JOURNEYMAN LOVE. wes. stepxey nawsox. THE UNDER SECRETARY. = ¥™: 1 quzx. 
THE EXPATRIATES. Lilian BeLL.| THE WORD OF THE 
MARY NEVILLE. A. F. SLADE. | SORCERESS. BERTRAM MITFORD. 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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ISBISTER AND CO.’°S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE ON THE STAGE. 


MY PERSONAL EXPERIENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
By CLARA MORRIS 


(‘* America’s greatest emotional actress”). 


With Introduction by Madame DE NAVARRO (Miss Mary Anderson), and 
Frontispicee Portrait of Miss Morris. 6s. 


In her introductory note Madame Dr Navarro says :—‘‘ Read the book ; it 
will speak for itself eloquently. for it overflows with quick, natural wit, real 
pathos, fine womanly eourage, and—1t rings truc...... It will happily introduce 
one of the most humorous, sympathetie, and human of women. From my 
heart I wish the work the success it deserves.” 


FIRST REVIEWS. 


Heeman Merrvarr says in the World :— I wonder if a new pessession for 
ever er only a floating memeir ef the time has been added to the stores of 
English literature in the beek before me. the effect ef it upon my 
ind:vidual heart and taste I can reeegnise no doubt at all. I have read nothing 
like itfor raanya longday. I might run on about this fascinating book for ever; 
it bristles with gems inevery chapter. I might even spoil my purpose of inviting 
all men. and all women, tee, to fall im love with celd-bleeded Clara Morris for 
themselves and thank her fer ene ef the test treats any new book has 
given us fora lomg day. I believe that it will live fer a yet far longer, and be 
a book fer ever. Great Autobiegraphy has an undying charm.” 


W. EL. Counrnny in the Paily Telograph:— “A page of living psycholegy 
which is as charming as it is instructive, as new and fresh and real as itis 
technically importent. It rings with se true, se sincere, so simple a note that 
Clara Merris becomes te the reader ef her life a friend, a friend whom he 
admiresand loves. A fascinating boek which ought to be in the hands of every 
dramatic critic and every actor and actress. Itis, however, more than a mere 
book of an actress’s experiences, it is a human document of no little value; 
the recerd of a particular temperament given us without any affectation or 
mauvaise honte.” 

The Daily Chronicle, ima leading article, says :—‘‘ Miss Clara Morris tells us 
the stery of her career with a wealth of human interest, and a literary skill 
equally welcome and surprising. She can describe an incident with a few quiet 
touches and then light it up with a sudden flash of passion that is in no sense 
artifice, but an electric shock from a sincere and sensitive nature, Truth and 
the insight of a born writer who seizes the heart of a subject aud discards the 
trappings, are visible on every page.” 

The Scotsman.—"' Nobody whe wants to know human nature in some of its 
most entertaining aspects should neglect the work. Miss Morris isa convincing 
writer. It is a bit of life she givesin her book. The vital quality of emotion 
is brought into the book and invests mth a eharacteristic charm the story of 
a life of most exacting work and of a hundred hardships borne before its 
ultimate success.” 





THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 


TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. 
By JACK LONDON, 6s. 


The Sphere.—‘‘It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. London does for the 
Klondyke what Mr. Rudyard Kipling has done for India. He has given us an 
atmosphere which thrills and well-nigh terrifies. A brilliant and orginal con- 
tribution to modern fiction.” 

Spectator.—‘ Power and charm aud pathos are all to be found inthe volume.” 





“ A delightful book.” —Outlook. 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


ROLLICKING IRISH FOLK-TALES. 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS. Illustrated. 





5s. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS, 
By the Right Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, 


3ishop of Stepney. 6s. 


TWENTY-TWO TALKS ON 
EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By the Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., LL.D. 


Feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE 


OF AN 


EDUCATIONAL FREELANCE. 


Translated from the German of Dr. EWALD HAvFE by WILLIAM 
H. HERFORD, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


CATS—AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 
A HANDBOOK FOR CAT LOVERS, BREEDERS, AND EXHIBITORS, 
3y FRANCES SIMPSON, 


With 24 Nlustrations of Champion Cats. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
Translated by the late DEAN PLUMPTRE. 


With Notes and Rhyined Choral Odes. 


New Pocket Edition, in Two Volumes, with Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each. Beautifully Bound in Limp Lambskin. Extra Gilt Lettered, Gilt Top. 
Each Volume 2s. 6d. net (post free, 2s, 9d.). 





ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 





15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.S Lig 


THE OLD ROYAL PALACE 


WHITEHALL. By Epncar SHeprarp, D.D., Sub-Dean of H.M. OF 
Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King; Author of “ Memorials of St. Jame 
Palace.” With 6 Photogravure Plates and 33 other Illustrationse, mdinn 
8vo, 2ls, net. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERs 


OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Sir Spencer Watrouz, KB 
With 2 Portraits, 4s, 6d. net. P 


OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. Edited by T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of History in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, and James Tart, M.A., Assistant tin 
History. With 5 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Professor F, Yorx Poweuu in the Manchester Guardian :—‘* It will take i$ 
a as a Festschrift beside the very best of its kind either in the Unitaj 
‘ingdom or beyond.” 











THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION: 


Speeches and Sermons. By Manpett Creicuton, D.D., sometime Bishop 
of London. Edited by Louise Creiexton. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
(In a few days, 


SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING 


IN MOROCCO. By Lady Grove. With Photogravure Portrait and 
Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. " 


THE FULHAM CONFERENCE. 


CONFESSION AND ABSOLUTION 
Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace on December 3lst, 1901, and 
January Ist, 1902. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D., Chairman of the 
ee With an Introduction by the Lorp Bisuor or Lonpox. 8¥o, 
os, net. 


PASTOR AGNORUM: 2 Schoolmaster’s 


Afterthoughts. By Joun Huntiry Sxkrine, Warden of Glenalmond, 
Author of ‘‘ A Memory of Edward Thring,” &&. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[In a fow days, 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY (New Volume). 


Edited by the Rev, ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows 
Barking by the Tower. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By Hevny 4. 


MontTcomery, D.D., formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
[In a few days, 





TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCIAN. 
By Avaeusta M. Camppeiy, Davrpson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ConTENTS:—The Sale of Philosophers—Concerning Paid Companions- 
Hermotimus; or, The Sects—The True History—Alexander; or, The False 
Prophet—Zeus the Tragedian—The Orator's Guide. 





A LA MODE COOKERY: Up-to-date 


Recipes, By Mrs. De Saris, Author of “Entrées a la Mode,” &. With 
24 Plates (16 in Colour), crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





VOLUME FOR 192. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGIS- 


TER AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an 
elaborate Index. With an Introduction by C. S. Locn, Secretary to the 
Council of the Charity Organization Society, London. 8vo, 4s. net. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


WORDS AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Marx 
Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's 
Son, Jonn Peter Rocrr. New Edition (1901), Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 





APRIL. ‘Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
THE DISENTANGLERS.—Chap. 7. The Adventure of the Exemplary 


ark, 
MARY RICH, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. By the Rev. J. VavaHas. 
DIPLOMACY. By L. E. Sars. 
WHY ARE SEA BIRDS WHITE? By the Rev. J. IsaBe.. 
BONE OF CONTENTION, By Jonny Oxenuam. 
A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcarssox. Chaps. 17-20. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Aypgew Laye. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous 4 Maps and Plans based upon the latest information, and 
prepared expressly for these Guides, Globe 8vo. 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 10s. net. 
PILOT. —‘‘ The most modern, and also the best, handbook with which we 
are acquaint 


GUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
(including GREECE and the GREEK ISLANDS). 9s. net. 


- GUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
(including SICILY). 9s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Two excellent little volumes on the lands that border the 


Mediterranean....... Reach a very high standard of excellence in quantity and |, 

quality.” 

GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 
10s, net. 


es —“*The volume on Palestine and Egypt is particularly well 
done... ..The information given is remarkably well selected and conveniently 


MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


POSS SSSSSSS HP SSHOGHSOSSOCOOSOSOSOOOSD 








THIRD THOUSAND. 
BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank 
in English speculative lite rature, and will for years give rise to controversies. 
It is singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference 
to his own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves m our literature.” 


1902 ISSUE READY ON WEDNESDAY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
ng i by J. Scorr Keurir, LL.D., Revised Officially. Crown 8yo, 
10s. net 


SECOND EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT NEW MATTER, 


POVERTY : a Study of Town Life. By B. 


Sernonm Rowntree. Illustrated ‘with Maps, Photographs and So ing 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





BOOKS FOR 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND AND 
THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
Avesury, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, 
and Map, 8vo, lds. net. 


THE GARDEN. 
THE WOODLANDS ORCHIDS. 


Described and Illustrated. With Stories of Orchid Collecting. By 
FrepDeRIcK Borie. Coloured Plates by J. L. Mactarlune, F.R.H.S, 
4to, gilt edges, 21s, net. 

CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 

By the Hon. Mrs, Evetyn Ceci (Alicia Amherst). With about 40 
Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, ts. | Ready shortly. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 

By the Rev. A. Fosrerx-Me.uir, M.A, Illustrated, New and Revised 
Edition, Crown &vo, ts, 

ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
58th Thousand, Extra Crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, white buck- 
ram, gilt edges, 8s, 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s, 

THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 

By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 27th 
Thousand. Extra Crown 8vo. Illustrated Edition, white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 

SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 
By E. V.B. With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

OLD-TIME GARDENS. 

Newly set forth by ALiceE Morsz Eartr. Profusely Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE. 

Recorded by THE GaRDENER. With8 Ilustrations in Photograyurs, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. 

By Reainatp Biomricip, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations by F, 
Inigo ‘Thomas, Architect. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
A YEAR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 


By Henry A. Bricgut. Crown $vo, 3s, 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Henry A. Buigut. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 
MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. 


By W. Waxpre Fowter, Author of ‘A Year with the Birds,” &. 
Illustrated by Frances L. Fuller, Crown 8vo, Js, 6d. 


[Just pudlished. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. 
By W. WarDE Fow er, M.A, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; extra 
guilt, 3s, 6d. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 
By W. Warpe Fowzer, M.A. With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


By W. WarvrE Fowtrr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ROUND THE YEAR. 
A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. Miran, F.R.S, 
With Illustrations chiefly by A. R. Hammond, F.L.8. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
INSECT LIFE: SOUVENIRS OF A NATURALIST. 


By J. H. Fasre. Translated from the French by the Author of 
‘*Mademoiselle Mori.” With a Preface by Davip Suarp, M.A. 








¥.R.S. Illustrated by M. Prendergast Parker. Crown vo, 6s, 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Francis T. BuckLanp. Popular Edition, with a few Illustrations, 
Each Series separately, in Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd.; extra gilt, 3s. 6d., as 
follows :—First Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &ec. | 
Second Series—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, | 
Herrings, Whales. V'hird Serics—Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, | 
Foxes, Porpoises. Fourth Series — Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, | 
Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. 


THE SPRING. 


THE COUNTRY-SIDE— Continued. 

SCENES OF RURAL LIFE IN HAMPSHIRE AMONG 
THE MANORS OF BRAMSHOTT. By W. W. Capss, Rector of 
ge gue With Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 

3. 6d. net. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
By Gitgert Wuirr, with Notes by Frank BuckLanD, a Chapter on 
Antiquities by Lord Se~pornr, and new Letters. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

By Ginpekt WuiTr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Library of English Classics. 

FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 

Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By the late 
Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Llustrated 
Edition, 12s. net. 

Both the following volumes contain much practicat information on Sport 
and Natural History. Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d, each; cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. each, 

WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 

PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS;; or, Further Experi- 


ences of 'I'wo ee 22 By Canon ATKINSON. 


BOOKS OF ROAD-TRAVEL. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES, 
Profusely Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 
in uniform binding, 6s. per vol. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
By H. W. Tomrxiys. Illustrated by F. L. B. Griggs, 


[Ready shortly. 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. Z 
By A. G. Brapiry. With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


EAST ANGLIA. ; 
By Winuiam A. Derr, With Mlustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


NORMANDY. 
By Percy Dearmer, M.A. Tlustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. 
By StrerHeN Gwynn. Llustrated by Hugh Thomson, 
YORKSHIRE. 
By Artuur H. Norway. 
Hugh Thomson. 
NORTH WALES. 
By A. G. Bravery. 
Thomson, 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
By Artuur H. Norway. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 
Thomson. 
MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 
With Illustrations, Demy &vo, 16s. 
THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. 
With 14 Full-page (and some smaller) Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s, 
A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. 
An Artist's Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 
tions, Demy 8vo, 16s, 
THREE WORKS Written and Illustrated by 
CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each, 
AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. 
Introduction by H. Masre. 
ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 
THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 


With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and 


Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 


With Illustra- 





*.* SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON LITERATURE OF THE GARDEN, &e. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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Demy Svo, 12s. net, 908 pp. 
With Photograrure Portrait and Map. 


CECIL RHODES. 
His Pelitical Life and Speeches. 
By VINDEX. 


This voluminous work, founded on full and authoritative information, con- 
tuins a complete record of the life and policy of the greatest Imperialist of our 
age, while the text of the speeches, which is ‘accurately given, presents a 
unique contribution to the history of contemporary progress and expansion. 








A NEW WORK ON THE NAVY. 


NAVAL EFFICIENCY: the War-Readiness 


of the Fleet. By Arcurpanp S. Hurp, Author of “The 
British Fleet,” “How the Navy is Run,” &c, With Maps and 
Diagrams, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In April. 
The purpose of the present volume is towards economy. It is written with 
the object of directing attention to the need of a definite policy of defence. 
The chapters deal with ‘The Navy and the Nation,” “ The Functions of the 
Navy,” “An Imperial Navy,” “Distribution of the British Squadrons,” ‘* The 
Balance of Naval Power iu the Far East,” ‘‘ Missing British Cruisers,” ‘* Re- 
forming the Destroyer,” “The Réle of the British Submarine,’ ‘‘ The War- 
Readiness of the Fleet,” “ Disorganized Shipbuilding.” 





A NEW WORK BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 


By W. H. MAuiock, Author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” 
&e. Demy 8vo, 12s. { In the press. 
The object of this volume is to show how, without questioning the scientific 
and evolutionary theory, the primary doctrine of Religion may be reasonably 
held. 





NEW BOOK FOR THE CORONATION, 


THE CORONATION OF A KING: the 


Ceremonies, Pageants, and Chronicles of Coronations of all 
Ages. By M. F. Jonnston. With numerous Illustrations 
from Old Prints, crown 8vo, 5s, { Ready. 
This volume is written with the object of presenting in a readable and con- 
cise form an account of the various Coronations of past ages in this and other 
countries. Chapters deal with the Regalia, Knights of the Bath, and the 
Crowning of Popes. The volume contains 24 interesting Illustrations Repro- 
duced from Old Prints aud Pictures. 


ANECDOTAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA. By the Comte de la GARDE- 
CHAMBONAS. With Introduction and Notes by the Comte 
Fieury. Translated by the Author of “An Englishman in 
Paris.” Demy 8vo, lis. net. Ready. 
“The author gives an extraordinarily vivid picture, drawn with grace and 
charm, and with a first-hand knowledge, of what must have been, without 
exception, the most brilliant season enjoyed by a European city in modern 
times...... These pages are a mine of anecdote relating to the bearers of historic 
names...... This deeply interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph. 








A NEW STUDY OF THOMAS HARDY AND WESSEX. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. Comprising 


a Study of the Wessex Folk and an Attempt to Explain the 
Novelist. By WILKINSON SHERREN. With a Synopsis of the 
Wessex Novels, a Glossary of the Dialect. a Bibliography of 
Mr. Hardy’s Work, and 7 Full-page Illustrations, large 
crown 8y0, 6s. [ Ready. 





MR. WELLS'S IMPORTANT BOOK. 


ANTICIPATIONS. By H.G. Wetts. Seventh 


Edition, Reviscd and Corrected. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Zn the press. 
«The most remarkable piece of social prophecy we have lately read.” 
—Spectator, 
“Js one of the most suggestive attempts that have yet been made seriously 
to grapple with those great problems of the near future which present them- 
selves to every man.”—Spectator, 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By 


Joun Forster. With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. [Just ready. 
Uniform with the Half-Crown Edition of Dickens’s Works, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs 


SOSHSOSSHESHHSSHOSHHOESHSOHSESE SECO HOOOSD 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE OXFORD 
INDIA PAPER DICKENs. 
6d. net, cloth; 3s. 6d. net, leather, 
To be completed in 17 Volumes. 


Vol. 11. HARD TIMES, AMERICAN NOTES, 


&e, &c. With 13 Illustrations by Marcus Strong and 
MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 


Vol. 12. SKETCHES BY BOZ, MUDFO¢ 
— &c. With 43 [lustrations by CRUIKSHANK and 


2s, 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, 


_ 


A CAPE HOUSEKEEPER’S DIARY. By 
HiLDAGONDA J. Ducki?, Author of * Hilda’s Where Is It of 
Recipes.” With Frontispiece, Second Edition, crown 8yo, 
4s, 6d. 


This is a chronicle of daily events and monthly work in a Cape household, 
with numerous cooking recipes and notes on gardening, poultry keeping, &e, 


INDIAN DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES, 


By Ketaps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








NEW ART BOOKS. 
DESIGN: an Exposition of the Principles and 


Practice of the Making of Patterns. By RicHARD G. Hartoy, 
With 177 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. [Immediately 


WOOD-CARVING AS AN AID TO THE 
STUDY OF ELEMENTARY ART. By I. G. Jackson, Art 
Examiner, and Author of “ Lessons in Decorative Design” and 
“Theory and Practice of Design.” Demy svo. { Shortly, 


MODELLING. A Guide for Teachers and 
Students. By E. LANTERI, Professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington. With a Portrait 
Drawing of the Author by Professor A. Legros, and 42 Full- 
page Plates and other Illustrations and Diagrams. E. ONsLow 
Forp, R.A., contributes a Preface. Crown 4to, 162 pages, 
15s. net. 


PERSPECTIVE: for Art Students, Artists, 
and Draughtsmen. By Ricnuarp G. Hatroyn, Author of 
“ Figure Drawing,” “ Elementary Design,” &c. With 208 Illus. 
trations, large crown Svo, 292 pages, 5s. 


A BOOK OF STUDIES IN PLANT FORM. 


With Some Suggestions for their Application to Design. By 
A. E. V. LInLey and W. MipGLEy. ‘Tenth Thousand, Revised 
and Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. 


PROGRESSIVE DESIGN FOR STUDENTS. 


By JAMES WARD, Author of “The Principles of Ornament,” 
* Historic Ornaments,’ &c. With 42 Full-page Plates, com- 
prising upwards of 1,700 Drawings, 8vo, 5s, net, 


SYSTEM OF BRUSH DRAWING. For 


Public Elementary Schools, Classes under Article 91D of the 
Scotch Code, and Art Classes in Elementary Design under the 
Board of Education, London. Designed and Arranged by 
R. SMEATON DovuGuas, Assisted by ADA HILL WALKER, 
Certificated Art Teacher. Oblong 8vo, 3s. net. 








NEW BOOK ON ORCHIDS. 


THE CULTURE OF GREENHOUSE 


ORCHIDS: Old System and New. By FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Author of “About Orchids. Supervised by JosEPH GODSEFF. 
With 3 Coloured Plates and 50 Illustrations from Photographs 
by Col. F. C. Taylor. Crown 8vo, 8s. net. [Just ready. 
This work contains the first account published in English, setting aside tho 
Horticultural papers, of the new system of culture for orchids, lately discovered 
in Belgium, But the old system is given also in fullest detail, 
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